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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A Two Hundred Year Old Box Hedge 


Ae ‘“‘Norwood,”’ the estate of Mrs. Milton Bancroft, in 
Sandy Spring, Md., there is an old box hedge, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, which is supposed to have 
been planted nearly 200 years ago. The house was built in 
1740 by Samuel Thomas and the present owner assumes that 
the hedge was planted at the same time. According to legend, 
it was originally set out in double rows in the form of a T, 
but it now consists of the straight double hedge, the two sides 
of which have grown together. The lower end, not shown in 
the picture, is even handsomer than the part near the 
house. While the Thomas family built many brick houses in 
this section, box is found only at ‘Pretty Prospect,’’ the 
original name of the estate, so that the scion of the family 
who made this his residence was undoubtedly a “‘box 
enthusiast.” 


Opening of Gardens Near New York 


The garden committee of the Westchester County (N. Y.) 
Children’s Association has announced that many of the 
county’s finest estates will be thrown open to the public on 
certain designated afternoons from 2 to 6 p.m. during May, 
June and July. Hostesses from the association will greet the 
visitors and show them around the grounds. All motorists 
passing through Westchester are invited to take this oppor- 
tunity of viewing the many rare plants which the gardens 
on these estates contain. Several estates in Greenwich will also 
be open for inspection. Gardens to be opened in the immediate 
future are as follows: 


SATURDAY, MAY 24. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Wurzburg, Kimball Avenue, Lawrence Park West, 
Bronxville. Large rock garden with brook. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Douglas, ‘‘Glenalla,’’ 
Chauncey. Formal gardens. Darwin tulips. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coleman DuPont, ‘‘Nevis,’’ South Broadway, Irvington. 
Old Alexander Hamilton 
house. 

Mrs. Jacques Halle, ‘‘Halleston,”’ 
Benedict Avenue, Tarry- 
town. Formal flower gar- 
dens. Hudson view. 


SATURDAY, MAY 31. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Heyl- 
man, 525 Monterey Avenue, 
Pelham. Five tiny gardens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, Davenport Neck, New 
Rochelle. Intimate iris gar- 
den. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lehman, 
“Willow Pond,’ South 
Broadway, Tarrytown. 
Rhododendrons. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hanes, 

““Westerleigh,’’ Lincoln Ave- 


nue, Port Chester. Acres of 
rhododendrons. 


Saw Mill River Road, 
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Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, ‘‘Ophir Hall,’’ Purchase Street, Purchase. Private 
park and greenhouses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid, ‘‘Ophir Cottage,’’ Purchase Street, 


Purchase. Farm and garden. Irises and peonies. 


The American Iris Society 


The annual meeting of the American Iris Society will be 
held on May 22 in Lexington, Ky. It will open at 10 A.M. 
in the Guignol Theatre, University of Kentucky, and, besides 
the usual matters of interest, there will be shown motion pic- 
tures of English gardens made by Dr. W. Mcl. Ayres. After 
luncheon a motor trip will be taken across the gorge of the 
Kentucky River to visit gardens in Danville and other points 
of natural beauty. On the afternoon and evening of the pre- 
ceding day, the Lexington Garden Club, co-operating with 
the society, will stage a flower show in the Woodland Park 
Auditorium, and provision will be made for members of the 
society to visit local gardens. 


Iris Borders Along a Kansas City Street 


The Kansas City (Mc.) Amateur Flower Growers Associ- 
ation has planted a quarter of a mile of iris three rows deep, 
in place of the ordinary strip of grass between the curb and 
sidewalk, on both sides of 77th Street from Holmes Boule- 
vard to Troost Avenue. These iris borders have been arranged 
in color groups; tall irises were planted in the center and all 
the plants were placed a foot and a half apart, leaving plenty 
of room for development. 


Regional Show in North Carolina 


The president of the federated garden clubs of North 
Carolina conceived the plan of instituting regional flower 
shows. Accordingly she presented the matter to the four gar- 
den clubs in her town of High Point. They enthusiastically 
agreed to undertake the leadership and serve as hostess clubs. 
Two clubs in Winston- 
Salem, two in Greensboro, 
and clubs in Thomasville, 
Lexington and Reidsville 
(all within easy distance) 
are joining in heartily, the 
dates being May 15 and 16. 

A general chairman was 
selected, who is in touch 
with all sub-committees. 
These committees are made 
up of members from all the 
hostess clubs and representa- 
tives from the other clubs 
as well, although these last 
are not expected to attend 
all meetings. 

A detailed list of 26 rules 
and regulations has been 
carefully worked out by a 
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preliminary committee. Groups and classes for exhibits of 
specimens of roses, irises, peonies, lilies, perennials and an- 
nuals, as well as of azaleas, rhododendrons and magnolias, 
make a list of 200 classifications. There will also be exhibits 
in flower arrangement, children’s flowers, miniature gardens, 
shadow boxes and home decoration. 


The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden 


The new botanic garden in Lexington, Mass., has already 
begun to fulfill its promise as a center of practical horticulture 
in New England. Now that the Harvard Botanic Garden in 
Cambridge has given up its horticultural activities, many of 
the herbaceous plants in its large collection are being moved 
to Lexington. While some of these were given, in the first 
place, for display purposes only and therefore cannot be 
distributed from the Lexington Botanic Garden, many un- 
common kinds will be grown and sold to support the work. 
The rose garden, moved in its entirety from the Harvard 
Botanic Garden, the formal garden and the trial garden of 
rare perennials have already been started this Spring. Since 
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A Flower Show in Clinton Hall, New York, in 1854 


the garden will not only contain these and many other show 
gardens to follow but will serve as a test garden for all hardy 
plants now growing in temperate regions, it should be of 
great interest and assistance to garden lovers in many sections 
of the country. 

The director of the Lexington Botanic Garden, Mr. 
Stephen F. Hamblin, has recently announced the following 
membership of the advisory board, of which he is chairman: 
Mr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mr. Edward B. 
Ballard, Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Henry V. Greenough, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Theodora Kimball Hubbard, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Dickerman Jones, Newton, 
Mass.; Mr. J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; Miss Rose 
Standish Nichols, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. William Lowell Put- 
nam, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Anna Stearns, Boston, Mass.; Professor Frank A. 
Waugh, Amherst, Mass.; Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Milton, 
Mass. 


Garden Fete at Lowthorpe School 


Although the gardens of the Lowthorpe School of Land- 
scape Architecture for Women at Groton, Mass., are always 
open to visitors, special interest is attached to the annual fete 
which will be held this year on Saturday, May 24, from 2 
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to 6 p.m. In addition to several entertaining features in con- 
nection with the fete, there will be an opportunity to obtain 
surplus rock plants. 


Beacon Hill Garden Club Gardens 


The Beacon Hill Garden Club of Boston, Mass., is again 
to open some of its most attractive gardens to the public. On 
Monday, May 19, 12 gardens on the hill will have their 
gates open from 2 to 6 p.m. and on Wednesday, May 28, 
11 gardens will be ready for visitors. Mrs. F. A. Bourne of 
130 Mt. Vernon Street is president of this club. 


North Shore Garden Club 


It is announced that the North Shore Garden Club will 
have a sale of annual and perennial plants and garden novel- 
ties at the home of Mrs. William Moore, Prides Crossing, 
Mass., on Monday, June 2, from 2 to 6 p.m. and on Tues- 
day, June 3, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. In addition, the gardens 
of some of the members in the vicinity, which are among the 
finest in the East, will be open to the public. 


A Show Not Crowded 


Dear Sir—Two things (horticulturally 
speaking) make life harder for me. One is 
the article in which the author states that 
his or her garden “‘is a lovesome spot—-God 
wot,” and thence on for the rest of the 
poem—which throws me into threnodies 
of language; the other is the reiteration of 
the fact, heard on all sides whenever the 
subject arises, that ‘“‘our flower shows are 
really so crowded nowadays that one can 
no longer enjoy them.”’ 

It seems that the common people, of 
whom Abraham Lincoln said that God 
must have loved them because He made so 
many of them, have taken to flower shows 
with a whoop! All have window boxes, 
and they pack the aisles of the shows in 
their cohorts, much to the discomfort of 
the gentry who, for some unexplained 
reason, hold securely to the doctrine that 
gardens and gardening and flower shows 
are the singular attributes of the elect. 

Of course, having aisles packed with the 
commonality is the surest and quickest way to create in this 
country those lovely cottage and workman’s gardens that 
make England unforgettable; and the difficulty we have in 
moving about might be solved by raising the first day’s 
admission to double or treble the ordinary charge. 

Meanwhile let me call attention to a quaint illustration 
plucked from the yeliowing pages of Frank Leslie’s Weekly 
of June, 1854. It pictures the flower show of that year held 
at Clinton Hall, New York. Obviously it was a florists’ show, 
merely an exhibition of floricultural attainment. Long tables 
held rows of potted plants with no effort made to create 
garden pictures with them. This ‘‘picture’’ idea is the rela- 
tively recent creation of the fertile intelligence of our garden 
club women, and to it is due, in great measure, the popularity 
of our shows today. But serried ranks of potted plants, how- 
ever well grown, held no fascination for either the common- 
ality or the elect in those days of the past mid-century. The 
text accompanying this illustration bewails New York’s sor- 
did materialism and utter lack of interest in beautiful flowers: 
in the afternoons of that exhibition practically no one entered 
the hall, and in the evenings only a few ladies and gentlemen. 
It was rather pathetic. 


—Richardson Wright. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hedges and How to Plant Them 


S the love for gardens spreads so does the desire for qui- 
etude and seclusion about the home. The demand for 
plants suitable for making hedges to screen it from 

public view, or to protect the garden from marauding children 
and animals, rapidly increases. As a matter of fact, hedges, if 
properly planted and properly trimmed, may be made of a 
great variety of plants; but those of an evergreen nature are 
best and most pleasing, since in Winter they are both restful 
and cheering. At the recent Spring Flower Show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society the free use of hedges was 
noticeable and the garden club exhibit on the stage was 
fronted by a splendid yew hedge. It was a very happy idea on 
the part of those responsible for this exhibit to show what a 
valuable plant the yew is for such purposes. 

For those who garden in cold temperate regions evergreens 
must be sought mainly among narrow-leaved plants and are 
few in number. Fortunately, however, the yews, best of all 
hedge plants, are available. For New England and regions of 
similar climate there are the Japanese yew, Taxus cuspidata, 
and the hybrid T. media; and for much of the Pacific coast, 
for gardens south of the Delaware River and even further 
north on the coast where the gulf stream exercises its genial 
influence, there is the European yew, T. baccata. Where these 
yews can be grown there is nothing better for hedges. They 
are partial to good food but are not particular as to character 
of soil. They live to a ripe old age and will thrive in damp 
and heavy soils which are unsuited to many plants. It is wisest 
to use seedlings and in the long run it will be found best to 
plant them when they are about a foot tall, setting them out 
as early after mid-August as rain permits. Where space and 


labor are limited it is best to make the original planting of 
these seedlings a foot apart and later to remove every alternate 
plant just before they touch one another. The surplus can be 
used elsewhere and opportunity is afforded to work in some 
manure in the vacant spaces. 

Although the Japanese yew has been with us for more than 
65 years, our nurserymen are only beginning to appreciate its 
real value. It is now being widely propagated in feverish haste, 
chiefly from cuttings, but the demand exceeds the supply. 
Fortunately, it has long been established in a few important 
gardens and stocks raised from seeds. It is even more fortunate 
that it has hybridized with the European yew and given rise 
to a race, T. media, exhibiting wide variation in habit of 
growth and of great hardiness. What is needed for hedge 
planting is large stocks of yews raised from seeds and of 
selected uniform types of growth. 

Recently a new low-growing yew of erect habit called 
Taxus canadensis stricta has come to the front for edging and 
low hedges. It has black green foliage and promises to be an 
extremely valuable plant, always supposing it proves to be 
perfectly hardy and retains its dark color through the Winter. 

The common boxwood, Buxus sempervirens, is an old- 
time favorite in gardens and much used for hedges. It has 
many fine qualities and does well in chalky soil but if it is 
injured or once out of health it is slow to recover. As a low 
edging in formal gardens there is no greater favorite than the 
variety suffruticosa. Many will recall this pleasing shrub 
which is so happy in Washington’s garden at Mt. Vernon and 
in other southern gardens. This useful plant is hardier than 
the type, although no form of the common boxwood is prop- 
erly hardy in New England. A worthy substitute, however, is 
afforded in B. japonica, which grows quite tall, and B. kore- 
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ana which does not exceed two feet. Both are very hardy but 
they lack the deep green foliage in Winter and the pleasant 
fragrance characteristic of the common boxwood. 

A first-class plant for low edgings is Evonymus radicans 
Carrieret. This is quite hardy as far north as Boston, but re- 
quires careful clipping and training. Another excellent ever- 
green evonymus for making hedges is E. patens, which is 
hardy as far north as Providence, R. I. This has broad, ovate 
leaves, each rather more than one and one-half inches long, of 
a dark, slightly shining green and a leathery texture. It is sold 
by some nurserymen under the erroneous name of E. Sieboldi 
and is fast gaining in deserved popularity. For shore gardens 
in mild climates E. japonica is a long standing favorite. Salt 
spray does it no harm and properly cared for it makes a dense 
and excellent hedge. There are yellow and white variegated 
forms of this lustrous-leaved evergreen. Like other evonymus 
it is prone to scale insects and to maintain it in perfect health 
requires spraying from time to time. 

Much used in California and suitable for regions south of 
Washington, D. C., is a comparatively new box honeysuckle, 
Lonicera nitida, which I discovered and introduced from the 
Chino-Thibetan borderland in 1908. It is a twiggy bush of 





Lonicera Nitida, a Good Honeysuckle to Use for Hedge Purposes in the South 


very rapid growth and of easy propagation which bears clip- 


ping remarkably well. The leaves are small, lustrous dark . 


green and box-like, and the whole plant singularly neat and 
pleasing. Around Philadelphia and elsewhere I have seen 
hedges of the interesting spiny hardy orange, Citrus trifoliata, 
which is really a good subject for this purpose and deserves to 
be more widely used in temperate parts of the country. 

If properly trimmed, the common arborvitae, Thuja occi- 
dentalis, especially the form robusta, makes a good hedge if 
kept to moderate height, say from six to eight feet. In Califor- 
nia and other genial climates the Monterey and Lawson 
cypresses are also valuable but none of these plants suffer 
neglect with impunity. Unless constantly cared for they soon 
become unshapely, top-heavy, the branches dying at the base 
and not infrequently the whole plant. Better than any of the 
above is the giant thuja, T. plicata, but this is expensive and 
very difficult to procure in quantity. 

For tall hedges, and windbreaks especially, the white pine, 
Pinus strobus, and various spruces may be used to advantage, 
although they are apt to form much dead wood within the 
hedge. Best of conifers for making a tall hedge is the common 
hemlock, Tsuga canadensis, which—with its graceful frond- 
like branches clothed with dark green leaves—is beautiful at 
all seasons of the year. It stands clipping as cheerfully as the 
yew but imperatively demands that it be kept broadest at the 
base. Here and there in New England are many fine hemlock 
hedges, but the best I know is on the Bayard Thayer Estate at 
South Lancaster, Mass. This splendid living screen of dark 
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green is 15 feet high and 15 feet through the base and in per- 
fect health. 

Of broad-leaved evergreens well suited for hedges few or 
none flourish in climates as cold as that of New England. The 
inkberry, Ilex glabra, might be used, the andromeda, Pieris 
floribunda, and mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, certainly, 
but great skill would be needed to maintain them properly in 
shape. On Long Island and southward a Japanese holly, [lex 
crenata, and the American holly, J. opaca, offer possibilities. 
The European holly, J. aquifolium, thrives in Oregon and 
among broad-leaved evergreens there is no finer hedge plant. 
Its lustrous leaves and scarlet berries together with its dense 
and shapely habit are virtues of unsurpassed value. It does not 
flourish on heavy clay soils, requires good food and should be 
clipped around midsummer. This holly withstands the smoky 
conditions of towns in a remarkable manner. 

If hedges are to give protection, afford seclusion and at the 
same time be objects of beauty they must be properly planted 
and properly trimmed. They must also be made of the right 
sort of material. Many times in Spring we have all seen, on 
the sidewalk edge fronting newly built houses and apart- 
ments, men at work with pick and spade digging a narrow 

trench. The débris spilled from the construction greatly 
increases the labor and usually the sides and bottom of 
*the narrow trough resemble in solidity the concrete of 
the sidewalk or the cement of the house. Into this 
channel are thrust thickly small plants of California 
privet or Thunberg’s barberry, which have probably 
been wintered in pits, cold greenhouses or cellars. The 
earth is thrown back and trampled down, the tops of 
the plants trimmed to an even height, occasionally the 
hose is brought into use and rarely, very rarely, a 
mulch of some sort is spread over the disturbed surface. 
The hedge is thus planted as cheaply as possible with 
the cheapest of material and the owners of the property 
or occupants are left to grumble as it dies, which in 
part or whole it most frequently does. The cynic may 
smile at such wasted effort but the lover of plants is - 
saddened to see the abortion of good intentions. Ig- 
norance is the real trouble, but dealers who dispose of 
inferior material and the jobbing gardener who plants 
in such fashion are much to blame. The suburbanite 
pays. Proper hedges can be had only by planting proper 
material in a proper manner. The material must be 
perfectly hardy, nursery grown and properly wintered, pref- 
erably in the open ground. It is most necessary that the plants 
used be in vigorous health when set out since they have from 
the outset to withstand harsh conditions. Radiation from the 
sidewalk, winds, dust, the hot sun overhead are all inimical 
to proper growth. A moment’s reflection proves this and 
should move those interested to efforts best calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of their intended hedge. 

A hedge should be densely clad with branches from the 
ground up and be impenetrable. To secure this, careful clip- 
ping from the earliest stages must be maintained. With few 
exceptions plants for hedge-making should be raised from 
seed, not from cuttings, grown in nursery rows and rogued 
for their special purpose in order that uniformity of habit 
may be obtained. 

The width and depth of the trench depends upon the size 
of the plants to be placed therein and should be regulated 
accordingly. The bottom of the trench and the sides should 
be loosened and care exercised not to cramp the roots. Good 
loam, and if turfy so much the better, is the requisite. If the 
soil is poor, fertilizer should be added liberally. There is noth- 
ing as good as farmyard manure but bonemeal and pulverized 
sheep manure are adequate substitutes. The distance apart in 
the line depends upon the size of the plants used. If they are 
quite small a foot is plenty and it is good practice to put them 
in a double line, with the plants alternating. If larger, they 
should be placed so that their branches almost or just 
touch each other, for the object is to form a dense screen as 
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quickly as possible. The soil should be firmed well over the 
roots and the hose applied to settle it evenly. Finally, a mulch 
of straw manure, salt hay or granulated peat should be added 
to conserve moisture and keep the roots cool. The plants should 
be trimmed evenly and their growth encouraged by watering 
freely when drought threatens. If such methods are followed, 
good growth will be apparent the first year. The second year 
shaping and trimming will be necessary and in succeeding 
seasons this work must be regularly carried out, for on this 
depends not only the appearance of the hedge but its very 
permanence. Although the task is simple, one rarely sees it 
done perfectly. A hedge should always be broadest at the base, 
tapering slightly upward: never the reverse. The shape in sec- 
tion should be that of the capital letter A. This shape allows 
uniform access of air and light and permits the drip after rain 
to fall through the branches. Thus shaped the hedge does not 
get bare at the bottom from suffocation of its leaves but re- 
mains permanently dense from base to summit. With plants 
of tree form the leading shoot should never be clipped until 
the desired height of the hedge is attained. From time to time 
it will be necessary to apply fresh food as a mulch or to fork 
it carefully into the soil. Where hedges are intended as boun- 
daries to keep out livestock it is well to plant them on a bank, 
digging a ditch in front and protecting them by a fence placed 
about four feet away, until they are sufficiently tall to ward 
off the animals. 
—E. H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 


A Good Plant From South Africa 


BEAUTIFUL plant called Asystasia bella is now in full 
_& flower with us. (April 29). It was formerly known 
under the name of Mackaya bella, but I believe it is now 
included by Bentham and Hooker under Asystasia. Because 
it has been somewhat shy-flowering, greenhouse plant grow- 
ers have thought it worthless. This habit is generally due to 
lack of knowledge of its cultural requirements. Being a native 
of South Africa, it has been thought that it would require 
tropical treatment. This is not the case, however, as in 
Winter 45 to 50 degrees is warm enough for it, and in 
Summer it grows best in partial shade out-of-doors. The 
half-ripened points of the shoots are easily rooted ‘and a 
good strong loam is what it likes to grow in. It may be 
pinched into the desired shape, and if it is required to flower, 
the pot should be packed with roots before November. From 
then until the flower buds are set, water should be gradually 
withheld until the foliage begins to wilt. Then a little may 
be given to stiffen the leaves. A. bella will winter nicely in 
full sun with a night temperature not under 45 degrees. After 
the flower buds are set, a slight shading and abundance of 
water at the roots will be necessary. The drying-off process, 
as described above, is the only secret of getting this beautiful 
plant to flower freely. This treatment ripens the wood, which 
must be done before the flower buds will set. The flowers are 
a pale lilac with delicately penciled purple veins. 
—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Growing the Crab Cactus 


INCE others are making suggestions regarding the growing 
of the crab cactus may I add that we used to graft them 
on Pereskia aculeata. We had one plant which was planted 
under the greenhouse bench. The cane was led up on a rafter 
and up out of the way we put in a graft of crab cactus which 
eventually became a plant 15 inches or thereabouts in diam- 
eter and a glorious mass of color during the Winter season 
because it was literally covered with bright red-blooms. 


—Parker T. Barnes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Campanula Glomerata, an Excellent Garden Perennial Not Often Seen 


A Campanula for Cut Flowers 


AMPANULA GLOMERATA and a number of its vari- 
eties have been known and used by gardeners for a long 
time, yet despite this and the fact that it is one of the few good 
cut-flower campanulas, it is not often seen in modern gardens. 
Campanulas, as a rule, are not well-fitted for use as cut flow- 
ers; their very nature of inflorescence precludes such usage. 
This species, and particularly its variety dahurica, is, however, 
a really good cutting subject. 

The type grows about a foot tall with flowers in terminal 
and axillary clusters three inches or more across. It may be 
had in light blue, dark blue or white. The best one of the 
family that I have tried is C. glomerata dahurica. It grows a 
little taller than the type with me, making a foot and a half 
or better under good treatment; and its rich purple flowers, 
which are produced during June and a part of July, may be 
cut with quite long stems. The flowers last well in water. 

All of the varieties of this type are perfectly easy from seed, 
offering no hard problems in propagation or cultivation. 
Common border campanula treatment is all that it asks. A 
word of caution should be sounded about their violent spread- 
ing habit, so that no unwary gardener will place one of them 
near a frail plant. The compact clump of roots should be 
broken up every two or three years to preserve the vigor of the 
plant, length of the stem and size of the flower. 

The rock gardener was not forgotten either, when the 
glomerata section of campanulas was being made. C. glom- 
erata acaulis, growing about three inches high with dahurica- 
like flowers in typical clusters, is essentially a rock garden 
plant. The flowers and clusters are too large for such short 
stems to present a balanced picture, but the variety possesses 
enough merits to claim some attention from the garden maker. 
It may not spread quite so vigorously as the type, but must 
be looked out for in the neighborhood of choice company. 


—C.W.Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund 


Mr. Albert C. Burrage, president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, has established a fund of $1,250, the 
income to be used for a medal to be awarded to the resident 
of Massachusetts who most improves his house within the 
year by adding a porch overlooking his garden. The compett- 
tion for 1930 is now open, the only requirement being that 
photographs taken before and after the completion of the 
porch be submitted to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
on or before November | of this year. The award will be 
made by the trustees. This competition applies only to houses 
already standing. There are no restrictions as to the dimen- 
sions or the location of the porch, except that it must look 
out upon a garden and that it must receive a liberal amount 
of sunlight. Entries should be made to the Secretary at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


The Story of Azalea Indica 


OMANCE enfolds many common and familiar plants of 
our gardens. Indeed, could some of them speak they 
could tell a fascinating story. For instance, let us inquire into 
the history of Azalea indica, a name familiar enough, al- 
though the plant is scarcely known at the present time. It 
was first mentioned in a European book as Chamaerhododen- 
dron exoticum, amplissimis floribus liliacets. A merchant of 
Danzig and a distinguished botanist named Breyne visited 
Holland during the last quarter of the 17th century and saw 
this Chamaerhododendron growing in the garden of a Mr. 
Beveringk. The country of origin is not stated but a later 
author names it Cistus indicus and states that the 
plant came from Jaccatra (that is Batavia, Java). 
Doubtless it was taken by Dutch trading ships 
from Nagasaki to Batavia and from there to Hol- 
land. On Breyne’s plant Linnaeus based his Azalea 
indica so there can be no mistake as to its identity, 
even though Linnaeus gives the habitat as the East 
Indies. 

Like the chrysanthemum and several other Japa- 
nese and Chinese plants, this azalea was soon lost 
to cultivation. To Linnaeus it was merely a name 
which he collated when preparing his great work. 
From early in the 18th century the plant was lost 
until 1833, when it was introduced into England 
by Mr. M’Killigan to Knight’s Nursery in Chelsea 
under the name of Azalea indica lateritia and 
flowered there for the first time in May, 1834. 

About the same time forms differing slightly in 
color were brought from China to England by 
officers commanding the East India Company’s 
trading ships and named Azalea Danielsiana, A. 
macrantha and A. decumbens. According to Hovey 
(Mag. Hort. V. 25, 1839) Azalea lateritia and 
A. Danielsiana were introduced from England into 
Boston in 1838. Up to about 1845 color forms, 
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many of seedling origin, of A. indica were more numerous in 
our gardens than those of A. Simsii and these with forms of 
A. phoenicea and A. ledifolia collectively constitute the Azalea 
indica of the period. It is recorded that on March 13, 1837, 
ten varieties of Azalea indica were exhibited at Ghent by Mr. 
Charles Deloose and awarded a gold medal. After 1850 the 
true A. indica and its forms dropped rapidly from cultivation 
and the name was appropriated for the varieties of the Chinese 
A. Simsii. Aiton in 1810 and Sims in 1812 were first to unite 
the Japanese and Chinese plants; Sweet in 1832 made the 
Chinese plant a variety of A. indica. The rest of the story is 
told by a complex synonomy, but that the confusion is com- 
plete is proved by the fact that today Linnaeus’ plant is abso- 
lutely unknown to gardens under the name he gave it. In fact 
it has become more or less lost to cultivation, although its 
double-flowered form, A. balsaminaeflora, is well known and 
appreciated. 

I sent seeds and plants of this azalea from Japan to the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1914. The Azalea J. T. Lovett of 
American gardens, claimed to be of hybrid origin, is nothing 
but the true A. indica. Up to about 1850 several varieties of 
this azalea were cultivated under the name of Indian azaleas 
and in all probability hybrids between it and A. Simsi were 
obtained. Such old varieties as The Bride, with white 
flowers, A. indica punctulata, A. punctulata variegata, A. 
punctulata omnicolor are, I think, hybrids between the two 
species. In the evolution of the large-flowered Indian azalea 
of commerce today I doubt if A. indica has had any part. 
The fact that it cannot be forced by strong heat to blossom 
out of season is against it, since this is a marked feature of 
the Indian azaleas of our present greenhouses. 

The only place where I have seen this truly wild is Yaku- 
shima, an island some 90 miles south of Kagoshima and 
interesting as being the southern limit of the range of a great 
many Japanese plants. On that island A. indica is a common 
fluviatile shrub, growing from two to six feet high and form- 
ing dense masses in open country on the banks of rock strewn 
streams. Elsewhere in Japan I found it cultivated only, al- 
though in old burial and temple grounds it is often more or 
less naturalized. Japanese botanists claim that it grows spon- 
taneously in the Provinces of Kii and Yamato and not so 
very far from the old capital of Kyoto. In an old burial ground 
at Nikko the plants were prostrate or nearly so and with 
their scattered, large red flowers strongly suggested the rock 
cistus, and one saw how very applicable was the name the 
ancients gave this plant. The plants, though often decumbent, 
are naturally upright and very densely branched; the branches 
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are slender but rigid and are clothed with flattened, appressed, 
chestnut-brown hairs which in the second and third years 
lose their color and disappear. The leaves are crowded, sub- 
coriaceous, short-petioled, narrow-lanceolate, lanceolate to 
oblanceolate, mucronulate, dark green, rather shining above, 
pallid or sub-glaucous beneath, ciliolate, usually remotely 
crenate-dentate, with scattered, closely appressed, red-brown 
hairs on both surfaces; in the Autumn the leaves change to 
crimson and vinous purple. The flowers are terminal, solitary 
or in pairs; the corolla is broad-funnel shape, opening at the 
same time or immediately before annual growth commences, 
bright red to scarlet, sometimes rose-red; there are five stamens 
shorter than the style but equalling or exceeding the corolla 
in length. 

A. indica is really a very pretty species and well adapted 
for rockeries in mild, moist countries, and is about as hardy 
as A. amoena. In Japanese gardens this azalea is a prime 
favorite and I was told that something like 200 named forms 
are recognized. It is planted on or among rocks, singly or in 
groups, and is used as a garden edging. It bears trimming 
well, and its naturally low, dense habit makes it particularly 
useful in the gardens of Japan. Its native name is ‘‘Satsuki- 
tsutsuji,’’ that is, fifth-month azalea, from the fact that it 
blossoms in June, which is the fifth month of the year, 
reckoning by the old Chinese calendar. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


The Indispensable Dwarf Irises 


HERE are no more satisfactory dwarf plants with which 

to edge the border of tall and intermediate irises, or for 
a fringe of distinctive green foliage beside steps and paths, 
or in scattered clumps about the rock garden, than the dwarf 
irises. Their main season of bloom is April and May. 

One of the most valued treasures of early Spring is Jris 
reticulata, which is practically the only iris of the bulbous 
section available for northern gardens. Its fragrant, butterfly- 
like blossoms of deep purple and gold are doubly welcome, 
for they not only have an unexcelled richness of quality and 
excellence both of color and texture but they, appear before 
the earliest daffodil has ventured to open its pitals above the 
last traces of the Winter's snows. These charming flowers 
are partly hidden by erect clumps of rush-like leaves and 
reach a height of 12 to 15 inches. 

Certain varieties of Jris pumila begin to bloom soon after 
I. reticulata has finished and start the long show of the dwarf 
bearded section, which lasts into May. They should be 
planted in full sunlight, in well drained soil, and given 
plenty of lime or bone meal.’ As their roots are shallow and 
need new feeding ground after two years, they must be 
transplanted before they die out. While the variety atro- 
violacea is the earliest to bloom and its red-purple standards 
with slightly darker falls and white-tipped beard are quite 
pretty, it is rather rare. Black Midget has small, very deep 
purple flowers. Marocain is a dark red-purple. Socrates is a 
handsome wine-red, while Lurida is more of a deep mahog- 
any-red. Ditton Purple is a deep blue and caerulea, although 
rarely permanent, is a lovely sky-blue. Excelsa, deep yellow, 
and Glee, a soft, pale yellow and the longest to bloom, are 
both good varieties, but Ylo is perhaps the best variety of 
this color. Alba or The Bride is a good early white, although 
Statellae has a more creamy appearance, while Schneekuppe, 
sometimes called Snowtop or Snowcap, a later white, is 
probably the best of the whole dwarf bearded group. These 
varieties make fine color masses in the Spring garden and 
range in height from four to ten inches. 

The most reliable of the dwarf irises is ]. cristata, which 
belongs to the crested or Evansia section. The flowers of this 
species, opening in early May, vary from white to lavender 
and are formed on six-inch stems. It does well in either sun 
or partial shade. Closely allied to it is J. lacustris, which is 
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Iris Cristata Used in an Unusual Way 


smaller and not as sturdy. The best known species of this 
excellent group is /. tectorum, so-called because it is grown on 
the ridge of thatched roofs in Japan. Both its blue and white 
forms, reaching a height of about 12 inches, are delightful 
subjects for growing on top of a wall or in the rock garden. 
It requires a dry, hot situation. Another crested iris, /. 
gracilipes, is one of the smallest of al! irises, having light 
blue or pinkish mauve flowers not more than an inch and a 
half across which grow on nine or ten inch stems. It should 
be planted ‘in a moist but well-drained and partially shaded 
place, and blooms about the middle of May. 

The dwarf beardless irises are comparatively few in num- 
ber and most of them demand special conditions. /. verna is, 
however, one of the loveliest of all dwarfs, and now that 
its requirement of an acid soil in semi-shade is known, it 
need no longer be considered a difficult subject. Its leaves are 
practically evergreen, its fragrant flowers are small but a 
vivid blue with orange crests, and it grows to a height of 
about five inches. The clove-scented, darker-colored /]. gram- 
inea, 12 to 15 inches high, is effective only in clumps, but 
almost any soil and situation in the garden is suitable for it. 
The reddish-purple /. ensata is hardly dwarf, sometimes 
reaching a height of 18 inches, and is very slow to bloom, 
although once established it is permanent. The tiny J]. min- 
uta from Japan, with yellow flowers, is somewhat difficult 
to grow, requiring an acid soil and a top dressing of stone 
chips in a shady, well-drained location. 

For large rock gardens nothing can surpass certain species 
of iris that are native on the Pacific coast. The diverse and 
delicate colorings to be found among them are endless, and 
the general rule that multiplication must be by seeds rather 
than by division has its compensation in the surprises to 
which it gives rise. They are not too difficult to grow if 
a limestone soil is avoided and they are raised from seed. 
The following are among the most reliable species obtainable 
at the present time: /. bracteata, J. californica, 1. Douglasiana, 
I. macrosiphon and I. tenax. 
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Two hundred miles south of Kansas City in rolling coun- 
try at the beginning of the Ozarks lies Springfield, Missouri. 
It has a milder Winter climate but one notably more difficult 
for most flowers. Evergreens are little planted but occasional 
fine specimens of white pines and hollies show what could 
be done if gardeners were a little more courageous. The 
nearby woods filled with redbud, Cercis canadensis, must be 
a glorious sight in Spring, yet I did not see many of these 
plants in the city yards when I was there a few weeks ago. 

A recent severe storm had broken many of the fine elms 
and maples which are used as street trees. This was a source 
of grief to the gardeners I met, yet the storm damage was 
trivial compared to the damage from one epidemic of tree 
‘‘butchers’’ who apparently sprang out of the ground as the 
ice melted. What they did to the trees ‘‘was plenty’’ and 
showed the continued need of gardening education. 

To offset the sorry appearance of the trees came the good 
news that the garden department of the Woman’s Club was 
working with the Chamber of Commerce to beautify the 
highways approaching the city. In fact I heard the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce proclaim in a public address 
that the present roadside condition was a disgrace to beautiful 
Springfield and might even make the traveler think he was 
entering—— (mentioning the name of a nearby rival city!). 
Roadside beauty there is coming to be considered a civic 
asset. This secret, known to all gardeners for years, is now 
no longer a secret. Let us rejoice! 


A twelve-hour journey south brought me into Texas, one 
of the few states I had never visited on previous trips West. 
Its great geographical size gives it room to contain a number 
of entirely different climates where plants of many different 
types are grown. In the southeast, near Marshall, are the 
large Verhalen Nurseries, where hundreds of thousands of 
roses, daffodils and cannas and many other plants are grown 
for the northern market. It was a disappointment to have 
to pass these nurseries by when I was so near, but trains 
and train connections would not permit a visit. The sections 
of the state I saw were very different from Marshall and 
from each other. 

My first stop, Dallas, gave me a glimpse of a large city in 
whose suburbs grew many plants strange to Northerners. 
First and most beautiful of these was the deodar, Cedrus 
deodora. Generally considered too tender for planting north 
of Washington, it withstood a close to zero temperature re- 
cently. Some trees were badly burned but most were unin- 
jured. Magnolia grandiflora also looked well but Ligustrum 
lucidum had everywhere lost its evergreen foliage and in 
places may have been killed to the ground. Many kinds of 
cactus are to be seen planted in gardens and some of these had 
suffered also. The Arizona cypress, Cypressus arizonica, made 
one of the handsomest of evergreens with a greenish blue 
foliage. Large pyramidal trees, with a base broader and more 
symmetrical than a Norway spruce, were said to be our native 
red cedar. It was hard to believe they could take such a dif- 
ferent form. Chinese arborvitaes were much in evidence. 


| spent a most interesting morning in the garden of Mr. 
R. A. Gilliam. It is on high ground with a stony soil full of 
lime. When he first came there he was told that nothing 
would grow on such soil, that gardens in Texas had to 
be planted on the low rich black soils. Like Mr. Skoglund, 
he didn’t believe everything he was told but proceeded to 
plant many different trees, shrubs and flowers. He now has 
five or ten acres of garden paradise completely shut in by 
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beautiful evergreens, chiefly red cedar, Chinese arborvite, 
Arizona cypress and deodar. 

Many flowering shrubs familiar to Northerners are grown, 
but the only ones in bloom were Lonicera fragrantissima and 
Jasminum nudiflorum. He has planted most of his shrubs 
chiefly for their berries, for he calls his place “‘Bird Sanc- 
tuary’’; and by his planting, plus some Winter feeding, he 
has attracted over 40 species of birds, an unusually large num- 
ber for this section. 

Among other things, Mr. Gilliam has over 80 varieties 
of irises and says they give more pleasure and less disappoint- 
ment than any other garden flowers in his climate. Both he 
and Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs report that Northern dealers are 
injuring their chances of getting Texas business by insisting 
on shipping at unsuitable seasons. Plants sent to Texas be- 
tween June and October arrive in extreme heat and drought 
and do not make a good start. I gathered that February and 
March were the best planting months. 

There was difference of opinion as to planting just after 
flowering—during April or May or early June. Mr. Gilliam 
does this successfully but several other good gardeners have 
tried it and don’t recommend it. I could not understand the 
objections advanced against October or November planting, 
as that would seem the best time to bring plants from the 
North. Iris growing in this section is in its infancy and much 
careful study will be necessary before general and reliable rules 
can be evolved. Meanwhile it is interesting to note that a 
dozen or more persons are growing from 25 to 100 varieties, 
of bearded, beardless and bulbous irises. From their enthusi- 
asm the culture of this flower should spread rapidly. I tried to 
learn whether the variegata types resented the hot weather 
as they do in California but could get no definite answer, 
although some persons said the yellow varieties did not seem 
to grow as well as most of the other colors. 


An overnight railroad trip brings the gardener to San An- 
tonio—a warmer climate where palms usually flourish. I say 
usually because I was told on arrival that Texas was getting 
like California in having but two kinds of weather, unusual 
and very unusual! And this Winter it was certainly the latter. 
The thermometer fell to six or eight degrees, and that quite 
naturally was good-bye to the palm leaves. They were turned 
brown and in most places had been cut away, the curious 
looking trunk standing bare. In most cases it is believed the 
trees have not been killed but that they will shortly send out 
new leaves and be as good as ever. The occasional banana 
trees are more doubtful. The entire trunks and stems are 
often seen wrapped in newspapers to keep out the cold and in 
sheltered locations the people hope they will survive. 

The Alamo and the various missions are the objective of 
most visitors but I found the great park system of equal in- 
terest, for here—for the first time on the trip—all northern 
and eastern planting traditions were left behind. The park is 
planned, developed and planted with Texas conditions in 
mind and suited to those conditions. Much of the land is 
rolling and often covered with growths of wild cactus and 
other low and most formidably armed shrubbery. The occa- 
sional groups of trees are mostly small, 15 or 20 feet high, 
and of species that would never get much bigger. 


The Zoo is a popular part of the park system. The animals 
are kept outdoors under natural conditions. An artificial 


island more than a hundred feet long by 50 or 60 feet wide 
has been built for the monkeys and they have rocks and 
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trees to climb. Crowds of people are to be found here watch- 
ing the animals at play. 

An immense semi-circular quarry hole in Brackenbridge 
Park has been made into an interesting and curious Japanese 
garden. I use these two adjectives deliberately, as it is hard to 
believe that even with foliage and flowers a quarry can be- 
come a thing of beauty. The bottom of the quarry is flat and 
has been cut into a number of pools for water lilies, and in 
these pools there are long legged birds like herons made of 
metal. The background is of limestone rock cut almost per- 
pendicularly with a few trees, shrubs and vines springing 
out of occasional cracks. At one end is a Japanese ‘“‘tea’’ gar- 
den, the word ‘“‘tea’’ evidently referring to the Coca Cola, 
sundaes and other similar American delicacies which may be 
purchased there. Seats and tables are pleasantly arranged 
under cover—the cover being a palm leaf thatch held up by 
wire netting. Apparently inspired by the success of the “‘drive 
yourself’’ rental automobile system, the lessees of the tea 
garden have installed some “‘driverless’’ Kodaks. You rent the 
Kodak, buy the films and take your own pictures while on 
an outing! 


Castor Beans Drive 
Moles Away 


WAS interested in Mr. Mill’s article on 

“Controlling Moles in the Garden’”’ in 
the April 15 issue, for I have suffered much 
by the depredations of moles both here and 
in Florida and in my former home in 
Rochester, N. Y. I had tried all of the 
recommended means of relief with very 
unsatisfactory results, but when I related 
my troubles to a gardener here in Florida, 
I was told that moles are very easily 
driven out by the use of castor beans. 

The procedure is to make a small open- 
ing in the runways of the moles. I use a 
lead pencil, and drop a couple of beans at 
intervals of a few feet. Then I cover the 
opening. This has proved perfectly satis- 
factory, as the moles always depart imme- 
diately, and for the past three years I have 
had no trouble. Of course the pests return 
occasionally, but a few more beans and 
they are gone. 

Whether the moles eat the beans or not, 
I cannot say. I have noticed that if many beans are dropped 
some will appear later as plants, but with few beans dropped 
they are never heard from again. By watching for the first 
appearance of a new ridge, and attending to it at once, two or 
three beans are all that is required. My gardener friend said 
that in his childhood the castor bean was known as the mole 
bean. 

—R. S. Paddock. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Annals of the desert, by M. M. Austin. Boston, Stratford, 1930. 

Aristocrats of the trees, by E. H. Wilson. Boston, Stratford, 1930. 

The cherry and its culture, by V. R. Gardner. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 

Everybody’s garden, by F. A. Waugh. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 

Farm weeds of Canada; 2d ed. rev. and enl., by G. H. Clark and 
J. Fletcher. Ottawa, Canada. Dept. of Agriculture, 1923. 

Garden book for Houston, by the Forum of Civics. Houston, Texas, 
the Forum ,1930. 

A history of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, by J. Boyd. 
Phil., The Society, 1929. 

Homes and gardens in old Virginia, ed. by S. W. Massie and F. A. 
Christian. Richmond, Va., Garden Club of Virginia, 1930. 

Hortus floridus, the second book, by C. DuPas, with a preface by 
z Ss. — and calligraphy by M. Shipton. London, Cresset 

ress, : 
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Host index of the fungi of North America, by A. B. Seymour. Camb., 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1929. 


Index Kewensis, Supplement 7. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. 
Italian pleasure gardens, by R. S. Nichols. N. Y.,, Dodd, 1928. 
Journal d’horticulture pratique. Bruxelles, Parent, 1844-1861. 19v. 
ee the home grounds, by L. W. Ramsey, N. Y., Macm., 


The lawn, by L. S. Dickinson. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 
Lilac culture, by J. C. Wister. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 


New England Gladiolus Society. Yearbook, 1930. 
Notes on tulip species, by W. R. Dykes, ed. by E. K. Dykes. London, 
Jenkins, 1930. 


Papers, vol. 11 and 12, of the Michigan Academy of Science. Ann 
Arbor, Univ. of Michigan, 1930. 

Plant biology, by H. Godwin. Camb. Eng., Univ. Press, 1930. 

Plant rusts (Uredinales) by J. C. Arthur and others. N. Y., Wiley, 


1929. 

Proceedings of the American Society for Horticultural Science, 1929. 
Geneva, N. Y., The Society, 1930. 

Rose garden primer, by E. Holmes. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1930. 

Rose manual, by J. H. Nicolas. N. Y., Doubleday, 1930. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, by W. J. Bean. London, Cassell, 1908. 
Tulpen und Staatspapiere, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Handels 
des 17ten und 19ten Jahrhunderts. Hamburg, Hoffmann, 1831. 
Leipzig, Engel- 


Vegetation of New Zealand; 2d ed. by L. Cockayne. 
mann, 1928. 
The world’s grasses, by J. W. Bews. 


N. Y., Longmans, 1929. 





The Curious Narcissus Cyclamineus 


‘The Cyclamen-Flowered Daffodil 
Fok 300 years the yellow cyclamen-flowered daffodil, Nar- 


cissus cyclamineus nanus, was lost to cultivation, but it was 
rediscovered in Portugal in 1887. It is well known abroad 
and probably will increase in popularity here with the grow- 
ing interest in rock gardens, for it is a very dwarf little 
daffodil, seldom reaching a height of more than six inches, 
a fact which indicates its particular value as a rock garden 
subject. The flowers have a tubular trumpet about an inch 
long, topped with turned back petals in cyclamen-like 
form. 

In most sections this is the earliest of all daffodils to 
flower and may be naturalized in shaded places. It must, 
however, have a moist, well-drained soil. The narcissus Feb- 
ruary Gold is similar to the type but more golden in color. 

N. Johnston and N. triandrus are somewhat similar 
and are also classed among the cyclamen-flowered daffo- 
dils. ‘he former has a funnel-shaped trumpet about an inch 
long, and the variety Queen of Spain seems to be the one in 
common cultivation. N. triandrus calathinus is the white 
cyclamen-flowered daffodil and especially attractive for both 
pot-culture and rock work. A situation partly shaded by trees 
is best. for all this group and the bulbs may be left undis- 
turbed for years. 
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A New Correvon Book in English 

‘Rock Garden and Alpine Plants,’’ by Henri Correvon. Published by 
the MacMillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $6.00. 

Having visited and studied alpine and rock gardens all over 
the United States, M. Correvon is well qualified to write this 
new book, as he says in the preface, ‘‘specially for my English- 
speaking friends and for their special needs.’ His intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, acquired from long experience 
in growing rock garden and alpine plants in Switzerland, 
has enabled him to apply the best of European knowledge 
to American conditions. The book is not a translation of 
his earlier volume, Les Plantes des Montagnes et des Rochers, 
as previously announced, but was written by him in English 


as ‘‘a book for beginners, for those who want to be helped 
by an old hand, whose enthusiasm for alpine gardening has 
brought him health, joy and happiness.’’ For the casual 
reader it would have little appeal, but for the real enthusiast 
it contains a mine of interesting and valuable information. 

The author opens his survey of rock gardening in England 
and America with a revealing account of his early attempts 
to gain recognition for alpine subjects in Geneva. That was 
way back in 1877, at a time when these wild plants were 
considered as weeds. Nowadays, he says, there is scarcely a 
garden in his country without its rock garden. 

He was surprised and delighted, on his visit to this country, 
to find wide-spread interest all over North America in the 
development of natural gardening, and particularly im- 
pressed by the extent of the garden club movement among the 
women. Among the many wild gardens which he visited was 
Mrs. Haughton’s in Paoli, near Philadelphia, Pa., which he 
describes as ‘‘a very curious and beautiful alpine garden on a 
natural outcrop of rocks rising above a stream of pure water 
in a fine landscape.’’ He visited the small gardens of wild 
flowers in Bronxville, N. Y., belonging to the two authors 
who are so well known in the alpine gardening world: Mrs. 
Louise Beebe Wilder and Mr. Herbert 
Durand; and he comments upon the mag- 
nificent collection of alpine plants to be 
seen in the rock garden of Mr. Clarence 
Lowne at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He was 
pleased to find that the Lowthorpe School 
of Horticulture for Women, in Groton, 
Mass., gives special instruction in alpine 
gardening, and raises alpine plants from 
seed with great success. He mentions the 
fact that the rock garden of Mr. J. C. 
Morgan, at Montreal, is famed all over 
the world. 

M. Correvon devotes his second chapter 
to a general discussion of plants that grow 
in the mountains, where the vegetation 
has a character of its own. The stems of 
the plants, he points out, are generally 
short, the body of each plant compact and 
dwarfed, and the flowers seem to develop 
themselves to a much greater size, in com- 
parison with the plant, than elsewhere. 

It is not too difficult to acclimatize 
alpine plants, the author continues, if one 
proceeds methodically. They must be 
transplanted from the mountains to the 
lowlands while they are still in a dormant 
state, but whoever collects them must be 
able to recognize them from the foliage 
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alone. Sowing seed, according to M. Correvon, is undoubtedly 
the most practical way of cultivating plants which are native 
to regions of perpetual snow. While they are best sown in late 
November or early December in a very cold or snowy climate, 
Spring sowing is preferable in most cases. The pots or pans in 
which they are sown and covered with a slight amount of soil 
must be placed in a dry and clean coldframe. When snow falls, 
it should be allowed to make a heavy covering over the seeds, 
and if possible they should be sprinkled with water on frosty 
nights so as to transform the snow into ice. The snow seems 
to exercise an electric influence upon the seeds, for it speeds 
up their germination considerably. In a country which lacks 
snow, it is best to wait until March to sow the seeds and to 
let as much rain as possible fall on them. 

Proceeding to a discussion of the culture of various species 
of rock garden and alpine plants, the author groups them 
into ten categories, according to their nature, their needs, their 
special demands, and their habit of growth. 

The last chapter occupies nearly three-quarters of the book 
and contains what is probably the most complete descriptive 
list yet compiled of those plants which can be grown in 
gardens as rock plants, or wall plants, for alpine landscapes 
and beds (excluding the hardy ferns, the terrestrial orchids, 
and the hardy cacti, which are enumerated in separate chap- 
ters), and those which can be grown in the temperate climates 
of Europe, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and America. This 
really fascinating volume contains eight color plates of alpine 
plants besides the black and white illustrations of gardens 
already mentioned and a frontispiece of the author in the 
garden of Dr. Ralph Fenton, Portland, Ore. 


A Guide to Lawn Making 

“The Lawn,” by Lawrence S. Dickinson. Published by Orange Judd 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

This helpful little reference book on the culture of turf in 
park, golfing and home areas gives simple and practical direc- 
tions for the making and upkeep of lawns. Since good turf 
depends upon varying conditions of cli- 
mate, kinds of grasses, soil, seed selection, 
and the time and rate of seeding, it is 
worth while for the amateur to become 
acquainted with these factors before he 
attempts to create a greensward. 

The best time for rolling the lawn, says 
the author, is in the Spring when the soil 
is neither wet nor dry; when it is damp 
but friable. It is necessary to watch for the 
approach of this condition very carefully, 
because it usually exists for only a few 
days. The roller used should be heavy 
enough to press the crowns of grass into 
the soil and to compact the latter so that 
the air pockets caused by frost heaving will 
be eliminated. The lawn should be rolled 
only once during the year. 

The first mowing of the season should 
be made near the end of April, with the 
blades of the lawn mower set one-half inch 
above the normal Summer height. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dickinson, the more frequently 
a lawn is clipped the more fertilizer, espe- 
cially nitrogen, is required. When the lawn 
looks healthy and well-kept, yet not 
freshly mowed, the height of the grass 
should be measured. The mower should be 
set to cut one-half inch lower and the lawn 
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clipped only when the grass has grown one-half inch above 
this optimum height. During hot weather it should be al- 
lowed to grow taller than in the growing season, and the 
blades should be lifted a little for the first mowing after a 
dry spell. 

Only an unusually dry soil needs to be watered oftener 
than once a week, and the correct amount of water to apply 
is 80 per cent of the water-holding capacity of the soil. Short 
daily sprinklings will cause most of the grass roots to remain 
near the surface of the soil, which is quickly dried by the sun 
and wind, leaving the grass roots hot and dry until the next 
daily sip of water. Excessive watering also causes channels to 
be made directly to the subsoil, and if the subsoil is gravel 
much of the water is lost. 

Areas that are continually wet should be drained by tiling. 
In low spots that are difficult to drain a small charge of 
dynamite may be exploded in the subsoil. The charge may be 
placed deep enough so that it will shatter the subsoil and 
allow excess water to percolate through to a lower stratum 


and be drained away. If the hole is deep and the charge small, : 


dynamiting will in no way injure the surface of the soil. 

In the opinion of the author, probably the best dense 
shade grass is the fine-leaved fescue, Festuca capillata, and this 
blends well with the rough stalked meadow grass or bird 
grass, Poa trivialis, to make an excellent low-growing turf 
in damp shady places. 


A New Book by Professor Waugh 


**Everybody’s Garden,”’ by Frank A. Waugh. Published by Orange Judd | 


Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

A pleasantly rambling account of ‘‘the how, the why and 
especially the wherefore, of the home garden, with emphasis 
upon the interests of the average American.’ The author has 
covered 32 different aspects of gardening, in as many chapters, 
from the first elements of successful planning to the finished 
types of treatment and the appearance of the garden at all 
seasons of the year. The check lists and inventories of plants 
for various purposes form a general guide for the amateur, 
and the occasional photographs with which the book is 
illustrated picture sundry specimens of plant material and 
scenes of widely divergent character. 


A Landscaping Book for the Amateur 


“‘Landscaping the Home Grounds,”” by L. W. Ramsey. Published by 
the MacMillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Attractive home grounds do not come about by accident; 
they are the result of careful planning, as Mr. Ramsey points 
out in his book. In order to utilize all the land on a small lot 
to the best advantage, the arrangement of its various parts 
must be studied very carefully before its development is 
begun. 

Mr. Ramsey urges whoever is reluctant to consider the 
landscape improvement of his home, because he does not feel 
that he can afford to carry out a comprehensive plan, to 
budget this work and carry out part of the development at 
a time. After studying the situation and endeavoring to visu- 
alize the complete ultimate effect to be obtained, he should 
think out the successive steps to be taken, according to the 
amount that can be devoted to the work, and be sure that 
he avoids doing anything that will have to be altered or torn 
down for later steps. As a rule, grading and soil enrichment 
come first, after walks, drives and other conveniences for cir- 
culation are established. In the earth work he should plan for 
future shrub and flower beds or borders, and put in good 
soil of proper depth at the start—even if the budget leaves 
no balance for planting. Then he should plan what trees and 
shrubs—trees first—will count the most. Flowering peren- 
nials may be left to the last; but annuals may be sown at 
small expense the first year. ; 

Drainage is a very important matter, but one which seldom 
receives the consideration it deserves. Mr. Ramsey evidently 
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ARISTOCRATS 
OF THE TREES 





by ERNEST H. WILSON 


M. A., V. M. H. 


A new addition to the Garden Classics of this world-re- 
nowned horticulturist. In no other book has there ever been 
an attempt to give as much detailed, reliable and essential 
information about tree culture as is presented in this vol- 
ume by the esteemed ‘‘Chinese’’ Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 


What Some Reviewers say 


“I was so impressed by the appearance of this book that I cannot let a 
day pass without writing you congratulating you on this perfectly 
splendid piece of bookmaking you have done.”’ 

—MR. RICHARDSON WRIGHT in House and Garden 


““A gorgeous book . . . a sumptuous book. .. . Mr. Wilson is doing a 
great work in laboring to get people to plant the right sort of trees."’ 
—The Boston Transcript 


a book to be treasured and to be revered.”’ 
—Hartford Courant 


“Superbly illustrated .. . 


‘Aristocrats of the Trees is Mr. Wilson’s magnum opus. . . . The sixty- 
six illustrations are marvels of artistic reproduction.”’ 


—Trenton Times- Advertiser 


“A truly gorgeous book for tree lovers. . . . The reader closes the last 
chapter with the conviction that the author has eaten figuratively of 
the Tree of Knowledge in the Garden of Eden, so exhaustively has he 
harvested his subject.’-—-The Buffalo Times 


“Personal affection and plain pride itself must go along with the owner- 
ship of this book of high degree.’’"—-Washington Evening Star 


“Nothing like this fine book has previously been published. It probably 
will be years before anything approaching it is again attempted.” 
—Ohio State Journal 


RESERVATION COUPON 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Please reserve for me copies of 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 
By ERNEST H. WILSON 
Price $15.00 
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New Everblooming Phlox 


'T HESE new Everblooming Phloxes (Arendsi Hybrids) are eagerly 
sought by gardeners who desire something different in pleasing light 
shades, and habit of blooming from late May until mid-Autumn if 
properly cut back. They are a distinct feature in the hardy garden 
border when used for edging, or in beds of one color. 

Charlotte. Pinkish lilac. Hilda. White suffused lilac. 


Emmy. Dark lilac. Louise. Pale lilac. 
Hanna. Bright pink. Marianna. Bluish violet. 


75 cents each 


SPECIAL — Five Plants of each for only $18 
provided you mention “Horticulture” 


These and many other Novelties may be selected from New and Rare Plants 
(a supplement to our different catalogues) featuring Rare Evergreens, Azaleas, 
Magnolias, Flowering Cherries, Lilacs. A copy will be mailed on request. 
In your request for Catalogues please state what you intend to plant 
in order to mail you the desired publication. You will confer a favor 
on us by mentioning “Horticulture’’ when writing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, N. J. 


ANNULUS 





INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SDAP) 


57 THE BEST 
INSECT SPRAY 
YOU EVER USED 


Delivered at Your Town ! ) 


__Red Arrow in gallon lots, makes a spray solution for 
57 cts. a barrel, effective against both chewing and suck- 
ing insects. 

Does not burn or stain the most delicate flowers or 
foliage. Pleasant to use. 
_ RED ARROW dilutes readily. Spreads evenly. Remains 
in solution without agitation. Never clogs nozzles. Mix 
fresh daily as used. 


~ 


ss 


“ 


NON-POISONOUS — SAFE TO USE ey) 

Will not harm children, pets, livestock or operator. | 

Hundreds are poisoned every year from the use of ‘ ly 
i 


poisonous insecticides, through error or carelessness. 

One-quarter pint makes more than 34 gallons, price 
$1.00; Half-pint makes more than 68 gallons, price, 
$1.75; Quart makes 275 gallons, price, $6; Gallon makes 
1,100 gallons finished spray, price, $20. Trial size 35 cte. 
makes 30 quarts. ; 

Approved by foremost entomologists and thousands of 
gardeners and florists. 

Kills Japanese Beetles, Rose Bugs, Aster Beetles and 
other Beetles. Leaf Hoppers, Aphids, Mealy Bugs, Cut- 
worms, Caterpillars, Red Spiders, Cucumber Beetles. 
Squash Bugs, Tarnished Plant Bugs, Harlequin Cabbage 
Bugs, Mexican Bean Beetles, Army Worms, Box Mites 
-— a =e. 

30 y seedsmen and dealers in agricultural supplies. 
Delivered prepaid by manufacturers, if your dealer’ oan. 


not supply. 
Write for latest literature by noted 


FREE authorities on insect control. 
McCORMICK & CO., Ine. 


719 McCormick Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 


£& 
~— 
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realizes this fact, pointing out that it warms the soil, thereby 
increasing fertility and enabling the plant growth to start 
earlier, that it makes the soil moist instead of wet and in- 
creases the available moisture, and that it ventilates the soil 
and makes it firmer. Drainage assists pulverization, prevents 
surface washing and encourages the growth of desirable 
organisms; it helps resistance to drought, prevents freezing 
out of plants and heaving of the soil; lastly, it improves the 
conditions of human health. The case for drainage, as the 
author presents it, is convincing. 

Turning to another important subject, the author says that 
the type of construction for walks and drives is determined by 
the following factors: proportions, cost of materials, amount 
of traffic, soil and climatic conditions, individual preference 
as to color and amount of maintenance required. Brick or 
cement is the best material to use on public entrance walks or 
service walks, while brick, crushed stone, gravel, flagstone or 
turf are most pleasing for walks that will be used primarily 
for purposes of recreation. 

Simple and concise directions on how to plant conclude 
this exceedingly helpful book. Although the period during 
which all plants can be moved with the greatest degree of 
safety, says the author, is during their dormant period, almost 
any woody plant that is not too large can be transplanted 
out of season, provided the proper precautions are taken not 
to disturb the roots. He gives special instructions for planting 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, herbaceous perennials, roses and 
bulbs. Most of the pen sketches, charts and photographs with 
which the book is thoroughly illustrated were done by the 
author. All in all, this practical account of landscape garden- 
ing, written “‘according to the standards of good taste as they 
prevail today,’ should contribute greatly towards making the 
home grounds of America more beautiful and enjoyable. 


Eber Holmes’ New Rose Book 


‘Rose Garden Primer,’’ by Eber Holmes. Published by A. T. DeLaMare 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 


This 200-page little book has been written for the host of 
rose lovers throughout the country who would like to grow 
the queen of flowers in their own backyards but have felt 
their knowledge inadequate for the undertaking. It contains 
sufficient information on the story of rose growing to enable 
the amateur to begin the cultivation of roses with considerable 
assurance of success. The essential facts are condensed into a 
comparatively small compass and yet this exposition of the 
subject is both clear and complete. 

The author’s advice on planting requirements is in line 
with the latest consensus of opinion. ““The old advice,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to bury several inches below the union of stock and 
scion was good at one time when roses were low budded, but 
of late years we have seen great numbers of rose plants budded 
high; to plant these three inches below the graft would mean 
to bury the roots eight or nine inches; the rule is that the top 
roots should not be more than four inches below the surface 
of the ground.”’ It is true that the plants will sucker as much 
one way as the other unless the stock was properly disbudded 
in the nursery. As for uncovering the roses in the Spring, it 
is not advisable, he writes, to take off any of the Winter 
covering too early in the season, or to take it all off at once. 
Although the date to uncover cannot be fixed, and must vary 
with localities, over the Middle States this period will extend 
from about March 20 to April 20. Various ways of pruning 
roses and of protecting them in the Winter are compared and 
also different methods of propagation. 

There are short notes on growing roses in extreme parts of 
the South and West as well as in the more temperate and 
colder sections of the country. For one who wishes to indulge 
in the greenhouse culture of roses there is a chapter on rose 
culture under glass. 

The more than 60 illustrations picture some of the best rose 
varieties and explain the various operations involved in the 
culture of this popular plant. 
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A Simple Way to Feed Trees 


— and shrubs require nourishment like any crop, if 
they are to produce maximum healthy growth. A healthy 
tree is better able to withstand the attack of certain insects and 
fungi, and is less liable to attack by borers, than a sickly, 
under-nourished tree. A well-fed tree is also much less sus- 
ceptible to injury by storm and by breakage of limbs than a 
devitalized specimen. 

If the fallen leaves could be left on the ground throughout 
the Winter, they would soon decay with the action of the 
elements, but they are most often swept up and burned. 
When we interfere in Nature’s scheme of things, it is neces- 
sary to supply a substitute. Commercial fertilizers composed 
of different chemicals may be used to good advantage. 

A number of holes two feet apart and eighteen inches deep 
should be bored with a crowbar in an imaginary circle slightly 
beyond the spread of the branches in the air, as the roots 
extend as far in the ground as the branches do in the air. A 
second circle of holes should be bored half-way between the 
outer circle and the trunk of the tree, but should not be nearer 
the trunk that six feet. Into these holes should be poured 
enough of a slow-acting commercial fertilizer to come within 
about four inches of the top. The turf should then be gently 
put back into place with the heel of the boot, so that even 
the finest lawn will not be spoiled by this method of feeding. 
A slow-acting fertilizer like bone meal is best, as it releases 
the nutrient salts and gases over a longer period than a fertilizer 
in which the chemical constituents are more readily available. 

The tree cannot, of course, take up the solid chemical 
crystals, and it is only by the action of moisture on the fer- 
tilizer that the chemicals become actually available for the 
tree. These are absorbed through the fine feeding rootlets, and 
the food thus absorbed is carried by the sap throughout the 
tree. Stable manure makes a good humus, but it lacks the 
essential ingredients which compose a good commercial fer- 
tilizer. Liquified barnyard or cow manure, however, is excel- 
lent for newly planted or transplanted trees and shrubs. 

Broadcasting a commercial fertilizer on the surface of the 
ground is not satisfactory, as so much is lost from seepage. 
The method of feeding described above has been found the 
most satisfactory, as it places the food in a position where it is 
readily available for the tree rootlets. Weakened, under-nour- 
ished trees usually have very sparse foliage, and a very poor 
color, sometimes almost yellowish; whereas healthy, well- 
nourished trees have a maximum amount of green foliage. 


Trees under normal conditions should not require feeding | 


more than once every two or three years. The best time to 
apply the food is either in the Autumn or in the early Spring. 
In the former case, it is held in the ground by the frost and 
is available for the tree as soon as the ground thaws; while, 
in the latter instance, it is applied at a time when the tree just 
starts to awaken from its so-called dormant period. The 
small cost of feeding trees and shrubs may be considered as 
insurance for the health of the plants. 


—C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 
Westport, N. Y. 


Protecting the Winter Aconite 


8 Bans Winter aconite, Eranthis hyemalis, is not over partial 
to rich soil and it likes a sunny position. The trouble here 
is that it begins to grow very early in the Spring; and, if it is 
not in a sheltered situation, the foliage, which is very scanty, 
may be badly injured by frost before the bulbs derive any 
benefit from it, and they die in consequence. I have lost 
various clumps from this cause, but one clump, which was 
sheltered by a ledge of rock from the east and north, was 
especially good this season. While the spot was under hay 
during the Winter, some of this covering was removed when 
the flowers appeared in early March. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


—T. A. Weston. 
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It Pleased 
Them All 


WNER, ARCHITECT and GAR- 

DENER worked with us in plan- 
ning and placing the greenhouse on 
the Washington, D. C. estate of Hon. 
Irwin Laughlin. 
It is a part of a $50,000 terrace and 
wall built from stone quarried on the 
| estate of George Washington. 





This standard Hitchings house falls 
harmoniously into its setting of old 
world beauty, yet is to the practical 
liking of Gardener Harry Howes, who 
has been gardener for many prominent 
members of Washington's social and 
diplomatic world. 


Hitchings & Company 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 

Branch Offices at: 

Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


Freehold, N. J. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Gardener Harry Howes has 
been at various times, gar- 
dener for the Mayflower 
Hotel, Ambassador White, 
and Mrs. Richard Townsend. 
His approval is valued by 
the makers of any garden 
equipment. 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Providence, R. I. 


New York City, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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Spring Care of Roses 
Spring 28 Now Here HERE has been a lot of unnecessary worry the past two 


Soon the ‘‘Lure of the Garden’’ will grip you good years about canker on roses. There are various kinds of 
and strong. Then to be in the forefront you will canker afflicting rose canes, all appearing as a spot or blotch 


want some of the CHOICEST NURSERY STOCK of some shade of brown; in an advanced stage the diseased 
bark takes on the appearance of having been seared. 


OBTAINABLE. g 
A visit to our Nussetite will prove to you that hee Canker usually appears around an injured thorn, or at a 

“ * broken place in the bark caused by a thorn on another cane 
QUALITY REIGNS SUPREME. or by carelessness on the part of the gardener. Pruning shears, 
THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of SPEC- hoes and other tools often strike a cane and break the tender 
IMEN EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES — bark, offering an opening for canker and other disease spores. 


A large percentage of what is thought to be canker is plain 
frost injury, and natural die-back of varieties with a high 


Then we have some of the WORLD’S CHOIC- percentage of Pernetiana blood. There is only one effectual 
cure for canker and that is removal of the affected canes. If 


EST PEONIES — GERMAN and JAPANESE ; : , ; : 
IRIS — PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PEREN- we prune properly in the Spring very little canker will be 
found during the blooming season; Nicolas calls canker 


NIALS in abundance. talog. : 
. ndance, Catalog Nature’s way of forcing proper pruning. 


AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — HARDY 
SHRUBS and PLANTS at your disposal. 




















hay ge ony —e Hard pruning will not only produce larger, finer blooms, 
a on longer, stronger stems, but it eliminates most of our disease 
wae: on c ty drat y ahem troubles; canker, black spot and mildew spores and insect eggs 
: will (if the pruning is followed by a thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux) be practically eliminated. By hard pruning I mean 
the removal of all old and weak wood, and a remainder of 
JELD-WYMAN Nur not over three or four good canes cut back to two or three 
“" ae eyes. 
ys ‘ wrong Altogether too much time and effort is spent on Winter 
— ao are Friends protection of the modern hybrid teas! In localities where a 
: MASSACHUSETTS. little protection from the sun will keep the plants alive, why 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS go to all the trouble of wrapping, boxing, or otherwise cover- 
ing the whole plant, when all we need is a few inches of live 
; see pat a ; Chrysanthemums ogee i wood in the Spring, and this can be had by a simple hilling 
3 “  saramentosum 3 ‘ Set up with earth or peat moss? With over 600 Toses I lost but 
3 oreganum z six hybrid teas last Winter; a few beds were hilled with earth, 
3 reflexum 3 Little Bob ; : ; 
$4.50 Value for $3.25 3 « Skibo the rest with peat moss, with no further protection. — 
2 Collections for $6.00 $4.50 Value for $3.50 ‘Temperatures were below zero several times, reaching 17 
1 Pfitzer Juniper, 15” 2 Collections for $6.50 below one morning. There did not seem to be any difference 
1 Savin AO between the earth and peat moss protection; they are equally 
ae Tae -™ 10 Hybrid Perpetual and Tea roses, efficacious. 
1 Alberta Spruce, 12” our selection Meshanticut Park, R. I. —R. Marion Hatton. 
‘ibe sEoee 
ollections for . oliections for ° . 
The Transvaal Daisy 
VERY appealing herbaceous perennial seen at the Inter- 
Wwo™N HARDY BEDFORD GROWN Evergreens national Flower Show recently held in New York City 
for all purposes. Best everblooming Roses, was the Transvaal daisy, Gerbera Jamesonii, a native of 
native Rhododendrons, in fact, everything worth South Africa. Of dainty habit, it grows from one to two 
while for the garden. feet tall and has large, glossy, dark green basal leaves with 
slender, hairy stems terminating in a single daisy-like head 





Send Catal ; : : ’ : 
nd for Catalog averaging four inches in diameter. In the typical Gerbera 











THE N edad —~-1g + aaaemaaanea Jamesonii the flowers are flame-colored, but exquisite hues of 
Py ll “whee Fiew pte aes ”) apricot, shades of salmon, flesh pink, cream and yellow have 
mts been developed through hybridization and careful selection. 





Considered primarily a conservatory plant, it can in some 
of the more favored localities be grown in quantity out-of- 


P omo - Green doors in the cut-flower garden if care be taken to protect 


The ‘“‘Green Massey Dust” for Roses the plants with a coldframe during Winter months. It has 


Controls Black Spot, Mildew and Chewing Insects been found quite hardy in the State of Washington and is 
Frequent light dustings effect better control than infrequent heavy ones said to thrive in sheltered situations as far north as Long 


Packages of 1 lb. 50c, 5 lbs. $2.00, 25 Ibs. $8.00 Island, N. Y. 

f.o.b. Boston (Unmailable)—Illustrated Circular Free A profuse Summer bloomer, adapted to all decorative pur- 
poses, it has in addition good lasting qualities that make it 
doubly appreciated as a cut-flower; also, its continuous season 





Feeney Duster 








The Feeney Duster will develop « dust cloud snd giizect the dust to the of bloom enhances its value for borders. 
underside 0 e foliage. ostpal . . R ts . i . . . 
PERRY SEED CO. BOSTON, MASS. me. = wr ean — ~ a son well —— — 
HUBbard 3200 12-13 Faneuil Hall Square p ndy loam and peat with care taken to 
i set them deep enough to cover the crown—approximately 





Young woman desires garden, greenhouse, one-quarter to one-half inch below the surface. Propagation 


or gift shop work. Has had some garden | may be made by seeds or cuttings of side shoots; it also forces 
and greenhouse work, some selling experi- 
ence, and some training in typing and well from seed. 


stenography. Can furnish references. 
W. T., Care of “Horticulture” Geneva, N. » 2 —M. W. Slate. 


POSITION WANTED 
Head gardener — understands all sorts of 
estate work, both outside and greenhouse. 
Best of references. F. E., Oare of “Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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GARDEN CLUB ACTIVITIES 
mf 
More Planting Along the Lincoln Highway 

Members of the Westmoreland Garden Club of Greens- 
burg, Pa., are particularly interested, at the present time, in 
the big planting project by which it is hoped to beautify the 
western approach to the city on the Lincoln Highway. Dona- 
tions for the necessary materials have been received from the 
garden club, city council and private citizens. The state has 
agreed to do the planting and will care for the trees and 
shrubbery for a period of three years. The embankments on 
both sides of the highway will be planted with honeysuckle, 
memorial roses, forsythia and barberry. Trees and shrubs will 
be placed around the entrance to Mt. Odin Park at the top 
of the hill, as well as on both sides of the road, with Lom- 
bardy poplars to give their perpendicular distinction to the 
landscape. 


Bird House Contests and Campaigns 


Many garden clubs are sponsoring bird house contests this 
Spring among the school children in their vicinities. The Ault 
Park Garden Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, has urged the con- 
testants in such a contest which it is helping to sponsor, not 
to paint the houses except with a dark color or stain. The 
Garden Club of Hoboken, N. J., has divided the bird houses 
into three groups: one for wrens and chickadees; another for 
tufted titmouse, white-breasted nuthatch, downy wood- 
peckers, bluebirds and swallows; and the third for flycatchers, 
hairy woodpeckers, flickers and purple martins. 

Other clubs are carrying on campaigns to assist the move- 
ment for bird preservation. As a practical means of co-opera- 
tion, the Sandusky (Ohio) Garden Club is raising funds 
with which to purchase bird houses for the city parks. 


Flower Seeds Distributed 


One of the most interesting parts of the Port Washington 
(N. Y.) Garden Club’s work in the schools is the distribu- 
tion of flower seeds in preparation for the flower shows held 
in September. A committee from the club takes orders for 
seeds to be sold to the school children and then purchases the 
seeds in bulk. When the seeds arrive, they are divided, re- 
packed by members and distributed at the correct time for 
planting. Included in the list of those for which orders have 
been taken this year are sweet alyssum, calendula, cornflower, 
marigold, nasturtium, zinnia, cosmos, yellow poppy and 
scarlet runner beans. Only two packets of a kind can be sold 
to each child and each packet costs one cent. More than 7500 
packages were sold last season. 


Beautifying a Main Street 

The Garden Club of Brockport, N. Y., has voted to 
sponsor a project for planting shrubs along the main street 
of the town, by spreading the idea as much as possible among 
the residents, by furnishing the needed fertilizer for all plant- 





Native Southern Irises 


Among the most beautiful irises are: 
I. carolina, flowers medium size, lilac purple 
I. hexagona, flowers large, purple 


I. savannarum, flowers very large, blue 


Have been successfully flowered in New York City. Sold only in lots 
of ten at $3.00 perten. For delivery in May and June. 


HOLLY ACRES, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
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WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


OW is the time to spray your plants, flowers, shrubs | 
and evergreens with Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
. . . the nationally recognized standard insecticide for 
all flower and garden pests. It is highly effective, yet | 
will not injure the most tender, young plants. It is | 
harmless to humans, clean and easy to apply. For sale 
at all dealers, order your supply now. 
Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 
Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, Roe 
ivy, etc. ... simply dilute with water and sprinkle... 1 gallon $2.00 
5 pies $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful 
soil stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for grow- 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberzies, and other 


d-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at 
of the year .. . 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds 


“Insects and Their Control’’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 





time 
85.00. 

















THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them .... 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 25 cents 
Grape Culture 10 cents 


oereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenenee 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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LANTAGS 
DON’T GUESS! 


Know the names of your PLANTS 
STEEL PLANTAGS ARE 234” x 4” 


» Aromitas 
Dea t+ 


Made to hold your empty seed packet or 
waterproof card. 


They are RUST RESISTING, finished in 
foliage GREEN. 
No. 34—24”" High ............ $12.50 per Hundred 
No. 43—24” High 12.50 per Hundred 
Waterproof Cards .30 per Hundred 
Celluloid Protectors .90 per Hundred 
10% Discount in 1000 Lots; 15% in 2500 Lots 


eee ORDER NOW 
PARENT METAL PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 


Manufacturers 
340 N. LAWRENCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Who Cares 


for Trees ? 


Those who love trees — who know 
trees— who fully understand that 
trees are living things, susceptible 
to the ravages of time and various 
diseases and accidents— they can 
best care for your trees. 


Whether your trees need only 
occasional attention with a view 
to the prevention of decay; or 
whether they are even now in need 
of remedial steps — whether it’s a 
matter of pruning or the correct- 
ing of soil conditions, or the more 
important operation of changing 
the location of the tree—our serv- 
ice is capably at your disposal. 


Trees are our life work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at 
your disposal. You may freely 
consult us without obligation on 
your part. 
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Our Tree and Landscape Contracting Services 


Pruning—This important work Surgery—We back up our own 
should be regularly attended to. experience with scientific meth- 
Its proper performance not ods. Scientific Tree Surgery will 
only halts decay, but often pre- in many cases save and prolong 
vents damage. the life of trees. 


Spraying—Timely spraying with the proper mate- 
rials will keep your trees healthy and beautiful 
throughout the seasons, and protect them from the 
ravages of chewing and sucking insects. 


Moving—Our Tree Moving fa- 
cilities are unexcelled. While 
some of this work is seasonal, 
some trees can be safely moved 
now, and we will gladly advise 
you. 


May we send you literature on the features that interest you? 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 


22 Monument Square 
Portland, Me. 
Tel. Forest 4212 








ings and by offering to purchase the shrubs for plantings on 
the terraces of the churches and the hospital. The co-operation 
of the town authorities has been obtained and they will help 
with the necessary digging; while representatives of a nearby 
nursery will take all orders, stake out the plots and supervise 
the planting. 


Girl Scout Garden Club in Albany 


A Garden Flower Club of the Albany (N. Y.) Girl Scouts 
has been formed and is planning a flower garden for the scout 
headquarters. After a short course in gardening, each scout 
will submit her plan for the development of the backyard 
at the headquarters, and the best features of the winning 
plans will be carried out. The winning plans will also be 
entered in the national contest at Girl Scout Headquarters in 
New York City. 


The Garrison Garden Charts 


SERIES of garden charts has been conceived by Colonel 
E. E. Garrison for the purpose of gathering together all 
the working knowledge concerned with the planting of 
flowers. These charts are said to be the first thoroughly con- 
venient and comprehensive arrangement of flower garden 
information and data to be compiled in such a form as to be 
easily used by a child, while being at the same time thor- 
oughly scientific and practical for, as well as indispensable to, 
the expert—no matter how complete and comprehensive his 
training and experience. ‘“They make it possible for the first 
time,’’ says the writer who introduced them to the public in 
the January issue of Home Acres, ‘‘for the expert and for the 
beginner alike to lay out and plant a flower garden of peren- 
nials or annuals, or both, artistically and intelligently; graded 
precisely as to height; arranged definitely not only as to 
blooming period but as to fortnight of maximum florescence; 
placing in juxtaposition flowers of the same or of divergent 
colors but so consistently selected as regards shade, tint, hue, 
texture, form and blooming time as to produce those brilliant 
harmonies and contrasts which up to now have been largely 
a matter of luck even for the most expert; prolonging the 
season of bloom of many plants and controlling that of 
others so that the barren period in the garden, if any, shall 
occur only when the owner is absent on vacation; and, 
finally, making the game of flower gardening a delight and, 
if desired, a source of profit to all types of minds ranging 
from the scientific to the ‘absent.’ ’’ Whoever has the patience 
to work out good color schemes for continuous bloom in the 
garden, by checking back from one of these charts to another 
and making sure that the plants selected will grow well to- 
gether in a given situation, should find them of invaluable 
assistance in the making of a perfect flower garden. 
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Distinctive Irises 




















REASONABLY PRICED 


Come out to Natick next month and see 
the fine néw Irises that will be in bloom 


Each 
Grace Sturtevant ............... $12.00 from June first on to the first of July. 
ae a = aga ce eyes Here are some of the beauties that will 
San Francisco ................. 10,00 | bloom this year—Baldwin, Blue Velvet, 
8 A“ peeeerrerrrererr: 7.00 | Fragonard, Grace Sturtevant, Dolly 
— .avwse We dewevceaeenves 4.00 Madison, Euphemia, Frieda Mohr, 
William Mobr 2222222222211) 480 | Purissima, Indian Chief, Gabriel, Sir 
CTD och sidudhns cxueawen’ 3.00 | Michael, Los Angeles, Melchoir, W. R. 
Romola Corre eeress vere geecsccee 4.00 Dykes and 25 other novelties compris- 
Bruno... 2. ..ccc22cSLLlIIIIED $00 | ing upwards of around 400 MODERN 


EE. solos Sie Wp ak Niwa eae ee 8.50 
ik ig é va Veuda eae ee eae 3.00 
DME 6ah 6s 6odee ee wwe sie 4.00 


Send post card for other splendid 
iris values. 


FAIRMOUNT IRIS GARDENS 
Lowell Massachusetts 





varieties. 

Descriptive Catalog with map directing you 
to my gardens now ready. Only 15 minutes 
from the gardens of Thos. F. Donahue and 
the Glen Road Iris Gardens. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 


L. Merton Gace 


NATICK, MASS. 
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How to Grow Good Gladioli 


Will you kindly give me more complete and detailed information about 
the planting of gladiolus corms and the general care which is required 
throughout the Summer in order to obtain the best flowers and a generous 
increase of cormels? 


We can do no better in answer to this request than to pub- 
lish the detailed instructions approved and adopted by the 
American Gladiolus Society. They are as follows: 

Care of the New Bulbs. When the bulbs arrive, open the 
package at once to admit air. If they are not to be planted 
immediately, store them in a cool, dry place. A canned fruit 
cellar is very good for this purpose. 

When to Plant. When the trees native to your vicinity 
are unfolding their leaves, and all dangers of damaging 
frosts are past, begin to plant them and continue up to the 
last of June. 

Where to Plant. Put them in beds, rows and borders, 
among other light-rooted plants. Plant them in open, sunny 
places not too close to buildings or foundations. Buildings 
shade them and retard their development, or reflect strong 
sunlight which burns them. Lack of free drainage, sunshine 
and aeration, as well as the ingredients in mortar, make the 
soil sour and unfertile. Be particularly careful to keep them 
away from trees and heavy-rooted shrubs. 

Kinds of Soil. A sandy loam is best, for it works freely, 
retains moisture and is productive. Any good garden soil 
will do, but some soils require more work to keep them loose 
and to keep the weeds down. 

How to Plant. Manure them well in the Fall. When 
you plant them in the Spring, use only well-rotted manures 
or commercial fertilizers. If manures are not available, use 
leaves sprinkled with sheep fertilizers and a little lime. Cow 
or hog is better than hen or horse manure. A heavy amount 
of it will not burn, and it has a better chemical element con- 
tent for flowers. Spade the ground to a depth of at least eight 
or ten inches. Thoroughly pulverize both manure and soil. 
Dig rows or trenches six inches deep and 18 or 20 inches 
apart. Set large bulbs in the trenches the width of the bulbs 
apart, or farther apart if you care to, but no closer. Do 
not set small bulbs as deeply as large ones. Six inches is 
deep planting: it slows up the appearance of the sprout 
through the ground but it protects it from late frosts. Deeply- 
set bulbs will stand heavy winds and extremely hot or rainy 
weather better. Cover the bulbs with an inch of soil, then 
sprinkle them liberally with sheep fertilizer, bone meal, or 
complete slaughter house tankage. Fill in the rest of the 
trench with soil and firm it down by walking on the rows, 
or with the lawn roller, to eliminate air pockets around the 
bulbs. If the soil is dry, water the bulbs thoroughly after 
planting them. If you put the bulbs in beds, set them about 
six inches apart. 

How to Mark. Put in stakes and label each variety 
as it is planted. Put them in deeply to avoid their being 
pulled out during cultivation. Use either water-proof ink or 
lead pencil in marking the labels) Common ink will fade 
from rains and watering. 

Cultivating. Keep the soil always loose and free from 
weeds. Never allow the soil to become caked or crusted 
Over after it has been wet down. Cultivate continually: the 
more you do, the better your plants and flowers will be, for 
many reasons. 

Fertilizing. Use plenty of sheep fertilizer, tankage or 
bone meal: one or all of them. Each one has some content 
the others lack. Bone meal is good but slow-acting in its 
effect. Be careful, with nitrates and ammonia, to put them 
only between the rows and never allow them to get on the 
— They are not only strong, but stimulants more than 
oods. 

Watering. When the bulbs need watering they should 
be soaked. Since sprinkling has a tendency to draw the roots 
upward for moisture, be sure that the water gets all the way 
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YOUR GARDEN IS WORTH THIS 
easement AGAINST INSECTS 











scientists . 
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E POISONOMS INSECTICIDE 


PROTECT YOUR GARDEN 


EVER | GREEN, the famous insecticide, will kill 
the insects that ruin the beauty of your gar- 
den. EVER GREEN is pleasant to use, non-poi- 

sonous, and absolutely harmless to humans, birds 
and pets or the tenderest bloom. Approved by 
. used by leading florists. Sold in 
— supply departments of seed, hardware, 

epartment stores. Use any spray. 


EVER GREEN—the Garden Cop—will protect 






your garden 
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McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 


Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - MASS. 














Choice Garden and Climbing 


Rose Bushes 
Since it takes as much time, and space and 
water to grow a poorer sort as to grow the 
very best, way spend time and labor on in- 
ferior kinds? 


Grow De Luxe sorts and these only 
Send for our little booklet it tells all about the 
best roses to grow in New England. 


Tapco Fo» 


Waltham 


404 fd ev oa Mass. 


That will bloom This Year 
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GROWING IN 
NORTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 
and 
STILL DORMANT 


Bargain Sale of 


Red Pine 


By far the best native Pine for gen- 
eral mass planting and re-foresting 


18,000 left 
Stocky, 12 to 18 in. 
Once Transplanted 


580 per 1000 


Order directly—and promptly— 
from this advertisement. 


Don’t Wait 
Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church Street 
New York City 











QUALITY BULBS 


~~» Prices Much Lower 
This Year 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
tion. We deliver free to 
all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 








Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 


Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





CROCKET’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 
One Each 
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to the roots. Unless the ground is very dry, once a week is 
often enough to give them a drink. 

Blooms. Cut the flower spike when the first bud is 
open, and keep it in water. Change the water daily, and 
cut the end of the spike off slant-wise. Use a knife for all 
cutting. Shears crush and close the channels in the stem, so 
that water cannot pass through to the buds. In cutting the 
spike, leave four to six leaves on the plant to enable the 
bulbs to mature. 

Digging. Dig the bulbs when the foliage on the plants 
turns brown, but always dig them before freezing weather, 
and cut off the foliage close to the bulb. Dry them in the 
open air for a few days, but be sure to keep them from 
frost. After they have been stored for a few weeks, divide the 
new bulbs and bulblets from the mother bulb and old roois. 
Always keep the label and name with each variety. Clean 
them up and store them for the Winter. 

Storage. Store them in cigar or other shallow wooden 
boxes. Paste labels on the boxes and mark each variety 
plainly. Do not crowd them, because of the danger of mix- 
ing varieties. Store them in a cool, dry place, in a tempera- 
ture of about 40 degrees. A canned fruit cellar is exactly 
right if it is not too damp. 


Success in Transplanting 


MPORTANT factors in successful planting are good soil, 
the proper size of the hole, the depth of planting and 
pruning. The hole need only be large enough to accommodate 
comfortably the roots of the plant. If the hole is very much 
too large or deep, the plant may settle with the soil when 
watered, until it is considerably deeper than was intended. 
For instance, a peony properly planted with its eyes about 
two inches deep, may even sink to a depth of six or eight 
inches when watered if the hole is dug too deeply, and in 
such a case it would fail to bloom. 

If the soil is exceptionally poor, better top soil from some 
other part of the garden should be used for filling around the 
roots of a plant. Fertilizer at planting time is better used as a 
top dressing after the roots are covered than mixed in the soil 
around the roots. 

Ordinarily, only the larger roots of trees need be pruned 
at planting time. The large roots, even those which are cut 
short enough when the plant is dug, are benefited by a fresh 
cut. Tops of fairly large bushes and most trees should be 
headed back enough to balance the roots cut off in digging. 
Tops of perennials should be considerably shortened to enable 
the roots to establish themselves more quickly. 

—George Beach. 
Colorado Agricultural College. 








SOIL IMPROVEMENT - - Preparation is Everything 


We furnish: Domestic Peat, screened and unscreened (a 100% humus product, combining 
the qualities of Peatmoss and rotted Manure), Lawn Compost, Compost for Rose and Peren- 
nial beds, Peatmoss Compost for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreens, etc., Loam, screened 
and unscreened. Dutch Peatmoss. $3.50 per bale. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Aforticulturist 
LAWN AND GARDEN BUILDERS 
753 Centre Street 


Tel. Jamaica 1571 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








Scotch Brooms 
Cytisus scoparius 


America’s Finest 
Collection 


Oriental Flowering Trees 
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whole Wagon 
Load of Barn- 
Yard Manure 


For Lawns & Gardens 


Wizard is pure sheep manure, dried and 
sterilized to kill weed seeds—finely pulver- 
ized into most convenient form for your lawn 
and garden. It is absolutely safe, will not 
burn plants or lawns. Makes rich fertile 
soil because it is a natural fertilizer free 
from chemicals or adulteration. 

Sold by leading seed and garden supply 
houses for more than 23 years. Insist on 
Wizard Brand trade mark for your protec- 
tion or write for delivered price or nearest 
dealer. 


THE PULVERIZED 


MANURE COMPANY 
UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 


















MICHELL S Vai 


SEEDS 


518 MARKET S! PHILA 


Writ 











PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made in three 
sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 











ALPINE PLANTS 


nd 


PERENNIALS 


E have just issued an inter- 
esting booklet on Alpine 
plants and perennials. We are 
specialists in this class of plants. 


Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 

Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 


Japanese Rose Flow- 
ering and Weeping 
Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varie- 
ties and sizes. Send 


All out-door grown and the 
rare Varieties in pots. 
To those interested in forming 


An unusual plant for the rock garden 
or dry bank with full sun, The erect 
habit of growth, the gray-green whisk- 
like foliage, and large yellow blossoms 
make a unique combination of grace collections and building rock 
and color accent. We offer plants two for free book with 

feet high, well established in 8-in. pots color illustrations gardens. 

for $1.00 each and $8.00 the dozen. i Write 


A. E. WOHLERT 
Sunridge Nurseries 


932 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. GREENWICH, CONN. 





EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. A Telephone Natick 345 
Holliston, Massachusetts 
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Peters’ 


BENT WOOD 


Garden and Lawn 


RAKES 


Result »* 4 Years Experimental Work 

















Finger Tips Rounded 


Will not injure tenderest Lawns 


Length, Full 58 in. 


Average Wt., 23 oz. 
Finished in Natural Wood 
Trimmed in Green Lacquer 


A Handsome Rake 


Great capacity, does the work 
QUICKLY 

EASILY 
CLEANLY 






















=== “Old 

No. 167 Shrub rg 4 
Rake - Price 50c. prise 
Designed for one hand Patent 

work around hedges, Pending 


bushes, etc. 


Hand width. 
Prevents injury 
to hands. 








32” length. 

Companion 
to “Old 

Hickory’ 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
your check or money order 
and either or both rakes 
will be sent you postpaid. 


Manufactured only by 


F.D. Peters & Co., fp 77774. 














AGRI- PAX 


KILLS INSECTS—PRESTO! 








f Controls Rose Bugs, Aphis, Thrips, 
Mealy Bug, Dahlia and other Leaf 
Hoppers. Red Spider, Bean Beetles, Jap- 
anese Beetles, Squash Bugs, and many others. 

Non-poisonous. Safe where there are chil- 
dren and pet animals. No objectionable odor. 
Economical. Dilutes greatly. One-half Pint 
50c; Pint 75c; Quart $1.25; 1 Gal. $4.00; 
5 Gals. $12; 25 Gals. $50; 50 Gals. $90. 
Order direct, if your dealer cannot supply. 

Literature Free 
PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 

KILRUST for rust on Carnations 

and Antirrhinums 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. C Belleville, New Jersey 
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Correct Cultivation of the Dahlia* 


ELECT an open sunny location in which to plant your 
dahlias, out of the reach of trees. Dahlias will not grow 
well if planted near a wall or solid board fence. They re- 
quire plenty of fresh air and sunshine. It is very necessary 
that the tubers have good drainage as they will not thrive 
with wet feet. Where the soil is heavy, sufficient drainage can 
be obtained by placing sand beneath the tuber at the time of 
planting. 
The soil is very important and if the ground for planting 





Phyllis Ash, a New Dahlia From Oregon 


The color is a soft shade of rose pink blended with pale yellow. The flowers 
average seven to eight inches in diameter. 


is selected in the Fall and decomposed manure spaded under 
at that time, the first task is well begun. Keep the soil well 
cultivated until time of planting and do not permit weeds to 
grow. The kind of soil is not nearly so important as the 
condition. At the time of planting spade the soil well to a 
depth of 12 to 14 inches, and if the soil is not sufficiently 
moist it should be wet down in advance of planting time. 

Separate the tubers when they begin to sprout in the early 
Spring, leaving a crown on each tuber as there are no eyes 





*From a paper read by E. C. Haasch before the Milwaukee (Wis.) Horticultural Society 








A Hardy Gladiolus [LOA MAT MULCH 


Patent Applied For 
J , : Simplicity in Plant Growth 
The species Gladiolus Communis | Pots - Seedbed - Mulch - Decoration 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
The past winter, this dainty little Glad | ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
withstood a week of eight degrees below | Inexpensive—Encourages early growth. Plants 
zero, in the field, with absolutely no pro- | remain in pots — save labor in transplanting 
tection. If left undisturbed for several | ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt 
years, it forms large blooming clumps that | ing, invaluable for starting a 
are mighty spectacular. Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-i 
-75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2. 70 
It blooms in June and is unexcelled for | LOAMAT MULOH. A Naturalistic mulch for 
rock gardens. The color is rich mauve or | flower beds and vegetable gardens, etc., resembles 
deep lavender with a cream colored tongue | soil. Conserves moisture, prevents weeds, discour 
on each of the three lower petals. Fre- | ages pests. WATER PENETRATES. 
quently five or more blossoms open at one Price in rolls, 100 ft. x 18 inches— 
time. Heavy $2.50, Light $1.30 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required 
The supply is quite limited. Order early light sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
to avoid disap Shdtmnent. Delivery is made Loamat, roots penetrate. Seedlings transplantec 
made in late Tegueh. which is the time to | to pots or soil without disturbing root growtb 
plant this unusual and beautiful Glad. Price—6c per square foot 
LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass see 
Blooming size bulbs $1.00 each; $10.00 | grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
per dozen and not more than one dozen to | indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 


any one person. flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 
: Price—.40c per square foot 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO change. Send $1.00 for sample lot 100—3-inch 





pots, or order any quantity. Circulars on request. 
Dr. B. R. Bazs, Prop. Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 











'DRIE EST-WEATHI ER. 
you can have 


BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


No more waiting for rainfall — or 
laboring with hose — 

Skinner System concealed irrigation 
provides effective rainfall to keep 
lawns luxuriant — gardens beautiful, 
at the mere turn of a valve. A quar- 
ter century of pioneering and devel- 
oping have made Skinner the out- 
standing line of watering equipment, 
endorsed by leading growers and 
estate owners everywhere. 


Skinner System can be installed in 
your lawn or garden at a surprisingly 


low cost. Write for our booklet 
RAIN” today. Free for the asking. 
TRAD 


KINNER 
YSTEM 


eae aemmemmna reoneere, 
OF IRRIGATION 
MARK 







The SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 
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“Ask the Bird That Owns One” 
6 for $5—Why pay moreP 


Packard Best-of-all 
Bluebird Houses 


Look best, last longest, cost 
least — and the birds love 
them! Everything for wild 





birds. Oatalogue free. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Oontrols stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
= anteed. 





Price Saves time and effort 
$2.75 Order today 





Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 














sili. 
Spring Catalog 
Now Ready 


It is yours for the asking. If you 
are not on our mailing list drop 
us a card today and the catalog 
will come to you by return mail. 
Our catalog presents many new 
and rare plants, as well as the best 
of the old. They are all strong, 
field-grown plants that will be sure 
to please you. 

Landscape architects specify 
Naperville Nurseries stock be- 
cause they insist on high quality 
and sure results. 

Write Today 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Box H. State Route 18, Naperville, Illinois 











Pruning Spraying Cavity Work 
Fertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 














BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 


especially Red Pine 
H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








PHLOX SUBULATA, Vivid 
(The True Variety) 
30c each, $2.50 for 10 
Is One of the Many Choice 


ROCK PLANTS 


Which You Will Find in Our Catalogue 
GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 


TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 




















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
And a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 


Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








Oid English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
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elsewhere on the tuber. A small tuber with a good crown 
will make as strong a plant as a larger tuber. 

The time for planting is from May 15 to June 15, al- 
though dahlias planted as late as July may bloom very 
successfully. The rows should be four feet apart and the 
plants three feet apart in the rows. The upper part of the 
tuber should be four inches below the surface. Lay the tuber 
flat with the eyes or sprouts up. Never stand the tuber on 
end. 

Do not cultivate when the soil is wet. Hoe carefully to 
prevent a crust forming. The deeper the soil can be worked 
the longer it will hold the moisture. Much care must be exer- 
cised when cultivating before the plants can be seen, as they 
are easily broken. 

Watering is not necessary until the plant is starting to 
develop. When watering give the plant a: good soaking in 
the morning and evening. Once or twice each week is all that 
is necessary. When artificial watering cannot be resorted to 
mulching will suffice, but when this is done it stops culti- 
vating, so a mulch must not be applied until August. 

Cutting of the flowers should be done in the morning and 
the stems placed in water at once. Cut long stems even if 
you do not want them, as this will keep the plant down and 
develop long stems on the following flowers. Do not let the 
flowers fade on the bush. The more you cut the better will 
be the next blooms. 


Campanula Isophylla’s True Form 


RANK J. McGREGOR is scarcely correct in stating that 

the blue form of Campanula isophylla is very slow and 
unreliable (Page 199, April 15 issue of Horticulture). The 
true C. tsophylla is identical in growth and general character- 
istics to C. tsophylla alba, the latter being only a natural 
sport or varietal form. The true C. tsophylla was introduced 
into cultivation from the Apennines in.1868, the white ap- 
pearing some time later. The grayish-green, tomentose form 
which Mr. McGregor speaks of is C. Mayi. It was raised by 
a very old friend of mine, now nearing his 90th year, H. B. 
May, and introduced in 1899. As a matter of fact, it appeared 
as a green-leaved sport from C. balchiniana. This latter 
variety has white-edged leaves and it is thought to be a hybrid 
between C. isophylla and C. fragilis, or else a real sport of 
C. fragilis. It was first shown in 1896 and possibly does not 
exist in this country, nor—it would seem—does the true 
blue C. tsophylla, if all that is grown under this name is the 
tomentose sort, which—as stated above—is C. Mayi. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 








Fine New Seedling Peonles 


RED IRISES 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis Henry Vories for both special to “Horticulture” readers. 
Nancy Dolman . Lady Kate Price list of Rare and Selected Irises, 
and others Originations, Pumilas, Fall Bloomers, 


Native and Beardless Irises. 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
7323 Olive Street 


Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Morning Splendor—Julia Marlowe 
Two unsurpassable red purple irises—$2 


Kansas City, Mo. 








WEED’S 


Peonies, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 


CRISES 


Eight Different for $1 


Your choice of 100 varieties. Only large 
plants shipped. Send for list to make your 
selection. Also bargains in peonies. 


Weed’s Gardens Beaverton, Ore. 











Box 128 Milton, Del. 





75 Varieties 20,000 Planted 


You are cordially invited to call and see our 
Darwin, Breeder and Cottage Tulips in bloom 
during the latter part of May. You will have an 
opportunity to order your bulbs for fall or pur- 
chase cut flowers. German Iris and Peonies early 
in June. No catalog. 


JOHN J. O’DONNELL 


203 Winter Street Brockton 





GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 
pings and memoranda; 45 headings on 


loose leaves, 10% x8: attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00 postpaid. Send check 
to Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 


THE BEST GARDENERS KEEP 
NOTE BOOKS 








May 15, 1930 
LATTER'S 


DELRHINIUM 


None better regardless of price. Large 
field-grown clumps, $5.00 per dozen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Delphinium Culture, 10 cents in stamps or 
free with a $5.00 order. 

B. SLATER 

32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 

Member Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 





GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 


It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 





SPECIAL COLLECTION 


of the Dominion Race 


Irises 


Four Named Varieties $5 Postpaid 
(While surplus stock lasts only) 


List of many fine sorts for May-June 
planting on application. 


S. S. BERRY 
1145 West Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif. 





s sted THE WORLD'S BEST 


1200 VARIETIES 


From the Smallest to 
the Tallest. 
Early, Midseason, Late 
Iris for every purpose. 
Write for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 








For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 


Adonis Pride of Sharon 

Betty Melba 

Bieeding Heart Miss T Rose 

Dr. Jackson Mrs. F. C. Peters 

Ethelyn Mrs. W. E. Clark 

Fair Harvard Primadonna 

Fluffy Ruffles Prim Queen 

Grace Clark Princess Mafalda 

Harmonia Priscilla Alden 

Henry Goehl Rita Beck 

John Alden Rose Mist 

La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 

Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 

Mary Capen Sunnymede 

Ornatus Twin Fires 
WILLIAM E. CLARK 

Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 
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: Boston Florists 
Suicunt & 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








VIOLA, SUTTON’S APRICOT 
The loveliest viola in existence 
$3.50 a dozen—$25 for 100 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 








P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J. 








EVERYTHING LOVELY 
FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Send for 1930 Catalog 
OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 


Cherry Meadow Gardens 


Framingham Oentre, Massachusetts 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Enjoy these “flapper pansies’’ all summer 
long, at camp or at home. Fine little plants 
from small pots, ready new. $1.50 for 10 
postpaid, more at ten cents each. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Send for the most complete Evergreen 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25¢ for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 


Largest growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 
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New York, N. Y. 
& 





367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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NOW Is the Time to Plant IRIS 


Modesty prevents my telling you where to buy but I suggest that you 
send a trial order to the undersigned. I assure you that you will get 
GOOD VALUE and PROMPT, CAREFUL Service. 100 Iris—at 
least 27 choice named varieties but not labeled for $5.00. 13 named Iris 
worth $5.00 for $3.00. 13 extra choice, worth $8.00 for $5.00. Delphin- 
ium seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cts. Catalogue. 


GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 




















ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 
FOR 


Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and 
Other Garden Structures 


ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 
insects. It is injected under pressure to give deep and 
thorough penetration. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“QRCHIDWOOD” 


On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 
We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 


country. tes 
If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











Quality Peonies 
and 
Oriental Poppies 


Our catalog, free on request, contains many of 
the new and rare varieties that you do not find 
in most lists—besides of course the best of the 
older varieties. 

We pride ourselves on the strong, healthy stock 
which we supply, stock that is sturdy and is sure 
to succeed in your garden. Our prices are reason- 
able indeed for the fine quality of the stock. 
May we send you a copy of our catalog? With it 
as a guide, you can make your selections while 
the flowers are in bloom, the ideal time to pick 
the varieties you wish. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
155 Boyd Avenue, Van Wert, Ohio 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
















can be planted now with 
good success because they 
are all strong, field-grown, 
2-year-old potted plants. 
You will find them pic- 
tured and described in our 
1930 Garden Book. 

A copy free if you 


mention 
“Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 


AS Philadelphia, Pa. 





Large-Flowered Siberian 


EDELWEISS 


Three for $1.00 Postpaid in 8rd Zone 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 
Helleborus Niger 
One-year, field-grown, 75c each, 3 for $2 
Postpaid in 8rd Zone — No stamps please 
H. L. F. NABER 
72 Greaton Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 





Christmas Roses 
Helleborus Niger 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request. 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





SCOTCH HEATHER 
3-inch pots $.75 each 
$6.00 for 10 


For sandy soil in full sun, we offer 22 
varieties of this hardy, low-growing 
evergreen shrub. The slender spikes 
of prolific bloom range in color from 
white, pink, carmine, lavender to pur- 
ple, with charming variation of foli- 
age coloring. Sturdy, pot-grown plants 
can be transplanted at any time and 
insure bloom this season. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Ine. 


Dept. A 
Telephone Natick 345 Holliston, Mass. 








WAHOO LODGE 
GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 
In Rose Bushes 


In this climate only the hardiest 
can survive 
Our many years of testing and ex- 
a. enables us to offer 
only the best among these the 
very best of the new varieties. 
A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 
at our expense. 


The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Our Catalog and Hardy Western Plant 
specialties will also be mailed 
upon request. 
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Early June Work 


REMOVE water sprouts before they damage the growth of 
fruit trees. 

Prune shrubs that are through flowering, removing some of the 
old wood at the base and shorten the canes which are too long. 

Order Spring-blooming bulbs now for Fall delivery and 
planting. 

Sow seeds of the following biennials and perennials: fox- 
gloves, Canterbury bells, hollyhocks, wallflowers, violas, cyno- 
glossum, aquilegia (long-spurred hybrids), myosotis and others. 

Plant tropical waterlilies as annuals to give bright color over 
a long period, with the more common water-loving plants, such 
as arrow-head, water hyacinth, water forget-me-not and um- 
brella plant. (See page 277, June 1, 1929 issue.) 

June is the ideal month for planting dahlias, either tubers or 
green plants. The clumps should be separated, leaving a part 
of the neck with an eye on each tuber, and the tubers should be 
placed six inches deep on their sides. (See page 257, May 15, 
1930 issue.) 

Moonflower plants may be set out now. They are difficult to 
grow from seed but started plants may be purchased from nur- 
serymen. 

Petunias, alyssums and forget-me-nots make good fillers for 
rose beds, because they do not draw much nourishment from 
the soil. 

If peony buds are cut off before they break, and placed with 
their stems in deep water in a cool cellar, they will form better 
flowers and their opening can be considerably delayed. The 
buds should be soft to the touch when they are cut. (See page 
270.) 

Cuttings may be taken from the following low-growing 
perennials when they have finished blooming: creeping phloxes, 
cerastiums, sedums, aubrietias, arenarias and iberis. 

The leaf hoppers that disfigure rose foliage may be controlled 
by spraying the under sides of the leaves with a nicotine prepa- 
ration containing soap. 

Oyster shell scale on lilacs may be eradicated at this season by 
spraying with miscible oil or a whale oil emulsion. The larvae 
move about when they are first hatched and this is the best 
time to kill them. 

Striped beetles may be kept away from cucumber and melon 
plants by dusting with tobacco dust and by pouring a little 
tobacco water around each plant to kill the larvae in the soil. 

Tobacco dust worked into the ground when asters are being 
set out will help to protect the plants from root lice. 

The use of a liquid spray or some form of Massey dust to 
protect roses from mildew and black spot should be continued at 
least every ten days. Massey dust can now be obtained in small 
packages under a trade name and combined with material to 
prevent the staining of the foliage. 

New Zealand spinach, the best substitute for common spin- 
ach, may be planted now. Since the plants are not pulled when 
harvested and the leaves can be gathered all Summer, a short 
row will be enough in the ordinary garden. 

Make a second planting of Golden Bantam corn, with four 
or five kernels to a hill, and follow this with later varieties. 

Thin out beets, radishes, turnips, kohlrabi and other vege- 
tables before the plants become so crowded as to make them 
weak and spindling. 

Stop cutting asparagus and give it a large amount of com- 
mercial fertilizer, for next year’s shoots are now being formed. 
Spray the tops with arsenate of lead to kill the beetles. 

Plunge oleanders in shady spots until Fall; also put out the 
acacias, ficus and other indoor plants. 
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Orders for Evergreens 
at Mid-summer Prices 
booked for fall ship- 
ment. Ask for variety 
list, sizes, and prices. 


50 Church Street 
NewYork City 

















Prices Much Lower 
+4 This Year 


Our 1930 Bulb Catalog 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, and many other 
Miscellaneous Bulbs, will 
be sent free on applica- 
> tion. We deliver free to 

all points in the U. S. A. 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 
Flower-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO HOLLAND 


QUALITY BULBS 
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Delphini 
elphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 

























H. L. FROST @& CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY —— EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 


Ready Now 


Comeand get them, they are not expensive 
Delphinium Plants 
Old-fashioned Clove Pinks 
Scotch Sea Pinks, Sweet William 
Small Evergreen Trees 


Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard 
Siberian and Japanese Irises 


“SUNNYMEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston — Select your plants 


Visitors Welcomed 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















